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FOREWORD 


Following the approval of the National Curriculum Framework, 2005, 
NCERT has published innovative textbooks which are based on radically 
reconceptualised syllabi for different subject areas. The new approach 
attempts to infuse subject knowledge with the awareness of children’s 
own learning strategies. While reforms in teacher training are being 
initiated as a parallel process, the challenge of changing the traditional 
system of examination and evaluation has emerged as a major focus. It 
was felt that the earlier attempts to define minimum levels of learning 
need to be revisited, with a view to developing a holistic assessment 
policy. Such a policy must take into account individual differences and 
the impact which socio-cultural constraints make on children’s ability 
to make sense of knowledge in different subject areas. 


This Source Book signifies NCERT’s resolve to provide to teachers 
and administrators a new vision and approach for assessing children’s 
progress in a system which is accustomed to classifying and labelling 
children on the basis of a test or examination. Such a system makes it 
difficult for teachers to perceive each child’s progress as an individual 
trajectory. It also discourages the teacher from recognising the important 
role that a cooperative classroom culture plays in recognising learning. 
We hope that this Source Book will encourage such a recognition and 
will also provide a means to improve record-keeping procedures in 
primary classes. 


We earnestly hope that the Source Book will receive attention in all 
segments of our complex system of education in India, both in its 
Centrally-run components, such as Kendriya Vidyalayas, and State- 
controlled primary schools of different types. The vision of a universalised 
system of education implies patience and kindness for every child, 
irrespective of her or his style and pace of learning. Only a system 
which is kind and gentle to every child can ensure that national progress 
receives inputs from every citizen. 


The development of this Source Book was an arduous collaborative 
exercise. We wish to thank all the experts and institutions which 
participated in this exercise at different stages. With assistance from 
UNESCO, NCERT organised an International Workshop on Assessment. 
With the cooperation of UNICEF, an earlier draft of this Source Book 
was tried out in ten States in the country. We wish to thank the regional 
office of UNICEF, the State Project Directors of SSA, representatives of 
SCERT’s and the district level teams which made the trial of the draft 
Source Book a successful research endeavour. With the completion of 


this ambitious project. NCERT’s Department of Elementary Education 
(DEE), especially its Head, Professor K.K. Vashishtha, Professor Sandhya 
Paranjpe and other colleagues have accomplished a major breakthrough 
in the long and painful history of evaluation reforms. This project received 
vital inputs from several other departments of NCERT and its Regional 
Institutes. 


The vision of NCF-2005 emanates from the great struggle symbolised 
by Gandhi and Tagore to soften the heart of educators towards the 
little child. This Source Book is dedicated to that struggle. 


Krishna Kumar 

; Director 

New Delhi 4 National Council of Educational 
15 September 2008 Research and Training 
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Do You Know 


According to the 86" Constitutional 
Amendment Act, 2002, free and 
compulsory education for all 

children in the 6-14-year age group S 
is now a Fundamental Right under 

Article 21-A of the Constitution. 


EDUCATION IS NEITHER A 
PRIVILEGE NOR FAVOUR BUT A 
BASIC HUMAN RIGHT TO 
WHICH ALL GIRLS AND WOMEN 
ARE ENTITLED 
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CHILDREN’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


A child is every person under the age of 18 years. Parents have the primary responsibility 
for the upbringing and development of the child. The State shall respect and ensure the 
rights of the child. 


Dignity and Expression i 

© [have the right to know about my Rights. : (Article 42) 

@ Ihave rights being a child and no matter who I am where I live, what my parents do, what 
language I speak, what religion I follow, whether I am a boy or a girl, what culture | belong 
to, whether I am disabled, whether I am rich or poor. | should not be treated unfairly on any 
basis. Everyone has the responsibility to know this. (Article 2) 

@ Ihave the Right to express my views freely which should be taken seriously, and everyone 
has the Responsibility to listen to others. (Article12,13) | 

e [have the Right to make mistakes, and everyone has the Responsibility to accept we can | 
learn from our mistakes. t (Article 28) || 

e [have the Right to be included whatever my abilities, and everyone has the Responsibility to | 
respect others for their differences. (Article 23) 


Development d 
I have the Right to a good education, and everyone has the Responsibility to encourage all | 
children to go to school, (Article 23, 28, 29) 

I have the Right to good health care, and everyone has the Responsibility to help others get 
basic health care and safe water. (Article 24) 
I have the Right to be well fed, and everyone has the Responsibility to prevent people 
from starving. (Article 24) 
Ihave the Right to a clean environment, and everyone has the Responsibility not to pollute it. 


(Article 29) 
Ihave the Right to play and rest. (Article 31) 


Care and Protection 
e I have the Right to be loved and protected from harm and abuse, and everyone has the 
Responsibility to love and care for others. (Article 19) 
1 have the Right to a family and a safe and comfortable home, and everyone has the 
Responsibility to make sure all children have a family and home. (Article9,27) | 
Ihave the Right to be proud of my heritage and beliefs, and everyone has the Responsibility i 
to respect the culture and belief of others. (Article 29,30) | 
Ihave the Right to live without violence (verbal, physical, emotional), and everyone has the 
Responsibility notto be violent to others. (Article 28,37) || 
I have the Right to be protected from economic exploitation and sexual exploitation, and | | 
everyone has the Responsibility to ensure that no child is forced to work and is given a free | 
and secure environment. (Article 32,34) | 
I have the Right to protection from any kind of exploitation and everyone has the | 
Responsibility to ensure that I am not being subjected to be taken advantage in any manner. | 
(Article 36) 


IN ALL ACTION CONCERNING CHILDREN, THE BEST INTERESTS 
OF THE CHILD SHALL BE A PRIMARY CONSIDERATION 
V 
All these rights and responsibilities are enshrined in the United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, 1989. It contains all the rights which children have all over the world. The 
Governmentof India signed this documentin 1992. í 


Source: National Commission for Protection of Child Rights (NCPCR), Government of India 


1. Introduction 


All of us care about children and therefore we are concerned that 
every school should be a place where each child learns. Of all those 
involved in children's education, it is the teachers who feel the most 
responsible. This is expressed in their desire to help all children acquire 
knowledge, skills, positive attitudes and values and face life with 
confidence. In order to find out how children are doing in schools, 
teachers spend a lot of time in assessing children. Most teachers view 
assessment as an important part in their daily school routine and 
thus this is a very important part of what they do on a daily basis. 
Why is this so? 

Teachers give a number of reasons for this. One important reason is 
that it is necessary to know if the child has learnt what she/he was 
expected to have learnt. The second is to find out what is the child’s 
progress over a certain period of time. However, there is a third reason 
that has been given more attention by not only teachers but all of us as 
well i.e. finding out what the child has achieved in different subject 
areas. This could be because we are all concerned about providing ‘good 
quality’ education and feel that one way of making sure this is happening 
is by evaluating the child’s achievement in the subjects being taught 
through tests and exams. Testing has its own purpose but if we really 
want to help children learn better, we need to consider what do marks or 
grades obtained by children through tests or exams actually tell us about 
a child’s learning or progress. 


Assessment .- For What? 
Let us look at a situation which you as a teacher may have seen or 
experienced in your school quite often. 


In a primary school, 30 children in Class IV were given a test on Environmental 
Studies, on water a chapter in their textbooks. Varying marks were obtained by 
the children with most scoring 6 out ef 10. Two children, Maithali and Raman 
scored 8 and 3 out of 10, respectively. When the teacher read out the marks the, 
children laughed at Raman and made fun of him because he had got low marks. 
After that day, Raman did not want to come to school at all, and it was difficult for 
his parents to convince him to go to school. = 

What do these pasagi si aana eg or kangh omega 
Maithali's or Raman's education? Does it tell anything about what and he h 
children have learnt and what each of them is capable of doing? Does it tell the 
teacher how to improve the tec -learning processes for Maithali and Raman 


based on their needs? Does it tell the two children, Maithali and Raman anything 
about their own learning so that they can improve further? Do the marks scored by 
the children provide a useful report or feedback on what either of the two children 
know, their progress or learning to their parents or community members? _ | 


Many a times, what does happen is that this type of evaluation 
causes feelings of insecurity, stress, anxiety and humiliation in some 
children, as in Raman’s case, since it brings out what the child does 
not know rather than what the child knows or can do. It also focusses 
on assessing the content taught in textbooks and what knowledge 
children have acquired by rote memorisation. Most of the time, it 
leads to a comparison among children and creates undesirable 
competition, even for half a mark. If we, as teachers, want every child 
to learn then we need to ask ourselves what is it that we are looking 
for when assessing children? 

You will accept the fact that situations like the one presented do 
come up in schools quite often. These situations lead to questions 
such as — What should we really be assessing? Are there other ways of 
assessing children besides tests/exams? Is reporting in terms of marks/ 
grades sufficient? How should the collected information during 
assessment help? How can information be collected about children’s 
learning without making teacher’s work more difficult? The last question 
is critical since teachers across the country do face a lot of problems on 
a daily basis such as dealing with large classes, teaching two, three or 
even more classes together, and also overcrowded classrooms along 
with little or no facilities being available in schools. In addition, they 
have to handle children coming from different backgrounds, speaking 
different languages and having other special needs. All this requires 
more time, patience and understanding on the part of teachers and all 
of us who want to help children realise their full potential. What can be 
done to help teachers in such situations is a matter of concern that 
needs to be addressed. 


. Why the Source Book? 


The Source Book attempts to answer the questions ‘mentioned above’ 
that teachers frequently ask. It hopes to make it easier for teachers to 
assess children continuously in a comprehensive manner as part of 
the on-going teaching-learning process, by providing ideas and a variety 
of options for all teachers to make decisions related to various aspects 
of assessment. What are those aspects? 


The major aspects are: 

“ Why should children be assessed? 

e What should be assessed? 

e When should assessment be done? 

e How should assessment be done? 

e How can assessment information be used? 


We hope that there is something for each teacher in this chapter 
and in the following chapter on Arts Education that will facilitate 
working in the school and interacting with children more enjoyable 
and a happy experience for all those involved. 
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As the Source Book is read and the ideas presented in the chapter 
that follows internalised you may find other ways of understanding 
what and how children have learnt and what you can do to make 
them learn better and enjoy their stay in schools more. To be able to 
do all this, changes are required in the way assessment is presently 
being undertaken in classrooms. 

Before looking at how assessment can become a part of the ongoing 
teaching-learning process in terms of the major aspects stated above, 
it would help if some time is spent on thinking about and answering 
three important questions that will facilitate the same: 

e What should primary ee is. . to educate your children to understand 


education develop in 
children? 


physical, emotional, mental, psychological or spiritual; to 

have not the compartmental, divided outlook but a whole 

* What kind of a child would total integrated outlook on life...” to bring out through 
you like to see at the end | education a human being who is creative, who is capable, 
of the primary stage? wi possesses that intelligence which is not burdened 


is total, wka not belonging to any particular society, 
aste or religion so ya ee ees and he 
gence he arrives at 


e What would the profile of a 
child be in relation to 
different subject areas and 
total personality develop- 
ment? 


Reflection on these three questions will provide the necessary 
direction to guide the process of assessment that is to be undertaken. 
As can be seen, these questions focus on the child who is central to 
teaching-learning that goes on in classrooms. 


Understanding Children and How they learn 


Let us for a moment go back to when you were a child and 
simultaneously keep your present classroom and the children you 
teach in mind. You will agree that each child is different from the 
other. Each child has her/his likes, dislikes, interests, skills and way 
of behaving. Thus, every child is unique in her/his own way. Since 
every child is a unique individual, she/he learns and responds to 
situations in her/his own special way. 

While assessing children it is important to appreciate differences 
amongst them and respect the fact that they will understand and 
respond in different ways while learning. You would also have noticed 
that when a child enters Class 1, she/he brings to school a lot of 
different experiences and some kind of a knowledge base and 
vocabulary. Children are not ‘empty vessels’ or ‘blank slates’, to be 
filled up with information and knowledge that only the school can 
give, as is generally believed. It is important to build on experiences 
that a child brings to school. New learning is thus to be developed 
based on what the child already knows and understands. 
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At the same time, it is also necessary to understand how children 
learn at the primary level as this in turn will also determine how each 
child can be assessed during the teaching-learning process. Some 
important aspects are that- 


e every child can learn if allowed to do so at her/his own pace and follow 
her/his own way of learning. 


e children learn more through play/activities and learn better from each 
other and if they actually ‘do’ things. 


e learning is a continuous process. Thus, children’s learning does not take 
place only in the school. Therefore, classroom learning should be linked to 
what happens outside the classroom and at home. 


èe children ‘construct’ their own knowledge and do not only learn when and 
what the teacher teaches. This means that every child makes sense of 
what information he/she is exposed to based on his/her previous experi- 
ences and learning. Only then does the child arrive at his/her own under- 
standing and conclusions. Each child has a unique approach to acquiring 
knowledge. This process goes on continuously. 


e children at the primary stage learn better and more easily through experi- 
ences, play, exploration, trying out various things and actually ‘doing’ dif- 
ferent activities. 

e children learn in a spiral and not a linear way. Thus revisiting concepts 
again and again helps them to understand better. The act of learning in- 
volves a process of establishing connections among facts observed/experi- 
enced or realised by children. The new learning, therefore, is to be based 
not only on the preceding facts and information but could be related even 
to things acquired long back in school, home or elsewhere. Hence, learn- 
ing does not proceed in a linear manner. 

e children learn through the mistakes and errors they make. 


“ learning takes place in a holistic manner, thus, an integrated approach to 
learning is better. 


It has been seen that children in the primary classes learn better 
while interacting with others, more so if they are encouraged. Their 
learning is promoted much more through play, imitation, practice, 
proceeding from concrete to abstract, simple to complex and if the 
entire learning process is joyful and stimulating. 


Understanding the School and the Classroom 


Teaching-learning in the classroom depends, to a large extent, on the 
school environment and ethos. A safe, secure and happy school 
environment can help children learn better and achieve more. For 
this, it is necessary that the school makes available necessary facilities 
such as learning materials, aids, equipment and space for doing 
activities, working together and playing. Children’s learning in primary 
classes is promoted much more through play-way methods and a child 
centred approach. What does the term ‘child-centred’ imply? Let us 
look into two classrooms — one that is teacher-centred and the other 
child-centred so that the term used becomes clearer. 
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A Picture of Two Classrooms 


Teacher-centred Classroom 


Teacher gives instructions and expects 
children to obey and be disciplined. 


Children listen while the teacher 
teaches. 


Teacher reads the textbook or writes 
questions and answers on the 
blackboard and childs copy these. At 
times, one child reads the textbook 
aloud while others listen. 


Children memorise facts given in the 
textbook or as told by the teacher. 


Teacher controls what happens in the 
class. children’s participation is 
minimal. 


Children generally learn individually. 
Timetable is fixed. 

Seating arrangement is fixed. 
Material is only for display. . 
Children look bored and disinterested. 


Assessment is undertaken as a 
seperate activity. 


Children are assessed through tests/ 
exams. 


Report card conveys the child's 
achievement. 


Children’s performance is reported in 
terms of marks for subject areas. 


Child-centred Classroom 


Teacher provides learning 
opportunities and guides a range of 
meaningful learning. 

Teacher provides learning situations 
that give children an opportunity to 
observe, explore, question, experience 
and develop their own understanding 
of various concepts. 

Children participate actively in 
different activities/tasks. 

Children construct knowledge on their 
own, based on their experiences inside 
and outside the school. 

Children work both individually and 
also in groups, discussing, sharing, co- 
operating and respecting others’ 
viewpoints. 

Timetable is flexible, depending to a 
large extent on what children want to 
do. 


Seating arrangement changes 
according to the activity being 
organised. | 


A variety of materials, aids and 
equipment are available and used by 
children. 

Children are engrossed in what they 
are doing. 

Assessment is part of the teaching- 
learning process. 

Children are assessed while doing 
activities/tasks. 

A report conveys the learning and 
progress of the child. 

Children's progress is reported in 
qualitative terms and on all aspects of 
development. 
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What emerges from the picture on the previous page is the kind of 
classroom we would like to see, namely, a child-centered classroom. 
In this kind of classroom assessment would be- 

e child-centred and that which takes into consideration 

differences between learners. 

e catering to each child’s needs, pace and style of learning. 

e flexible, need based and appropriate to the child’s age and level 

and 

e a part of the teaching-learning process, continuous and 

comprehensive. 


Why should Children be Assessed? 


Since all of us are concerned about children’s learning and providing 
quality education to all children, the reasons as to why assessment is 
undertaken in primary classes will be varied. You may already be 
aware of some and may also be carrying out some during teaching- 
learning. Some of the important reasons to assess are to 


e find out what learning, changes and progress takes place in 
the child over a period of time in different subjects and other 
dimensions of her/his personality. 


e identify individual and special needs and requirements. 
“ plan teaching-learning situations in a more suitable way. 


e help the child understand and slowly realise what she/he can 


or cannot do, what interests them and what they like or do not like to 
do. 


“ find out to what extent curricular expectations and syllabi 
objectives have been achieved. 


e improve teaching-learning processes in the classroom. 


e provide evidence of children’s progress so as to communicate 
the same to parents amongst others. 


do away with the fear of assessment (prevailing examination) 


among children and ultimately encourage each one to assess 
herself/himself. 


e support and improve every child's learning and development. 


e encourage a feeling of confidence and accomplishment amongst 
children. 


What should be Assessed? 


The obvious question that most teachers ask is - what aspect of 
children’s education or learning should be assessed? We need to ask 
ourselves what is it that we are looking for when we assess children? 
Since education is concerned with the total (all-round) development 
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of the child (physical, socio-emotional along with cognitive) and schools 
support and encourage this, all aspects need to be assessed rather 
than only academic achievement, which is presently the focus of most 
assessment practices being followed in most schools. It is, therefore, 
important that assessment be undertaken for a whole range of 
activities that the child participates in both inside and outside the 
school-classroom. This would enrich and make the process more 
comprehensive in nature. The assessment process needs to be a way 
of providing information and feedback on the extent to which the school 
and teachers have been successful in imparting quality education to 
every child. 
In order to arrive at a complete picture of the child’s learning and 
total personality development assessment should focus on 
e children’s learning and performance in different subject areas, 
behaviour and progress over a period of time. 
e different dimensions of children’s personality development over 
a period of time. 
e children’s skills, interests, attitudes and motivation amongst 
other aspects. 
e children’s responses to different situations and/or opportunities 
both in and out of school. . 


When should Assessment be Done? 
Closely related to what needs to be assessed is the critical guestion 
ezpressed by most of us as to when or how often should a child's 
learning and progress be assessed? Assessment of the outcomes of 
learning goes along with the teaching-learning process in a continuous 
manner. In order to undertake a holistic assessment, all aspects of 
learning need to be given due recognition. The manner and modalities 
however may vary. While teachers are regularly observing the progress 
of children some periodicity would be necessary. It implies maintaining 
a profile for each child. This is required in order to reflect upon, derive 
feedback, plan and implement measures to enrich and enhance 
children’s learning. This will call for a judicious cycle to be followed. 
One cannot undermine the fact that while informal observations 
continue, fortnightly looking back and quarterly reviews are generally 
recommended to promote and enhance learning among children. Thus 
assessment may be on 
+ Daily basis — interacting with children and continuously assessing 
them both in situations inside and outside the classroom. 
* Periodic — once in every 3 to 4 months, teachers may check 
and reflect on the information collected. This however should 
not be in the form of a test/exam but for purposes of reflection. 
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How should Assessment be Done? 


The various steps and process of assessment which is cyclic and 
continuous is detailed below and also presented in Figure 1 (pages 8-9) 
mmeeStep»b Collecting Information and Evidence through Different 
Sources and Methods 


If we all accept and agree that every child learns differently and that 
learning does not take place only in schools, then we need to do two 
things while assessing children — firstly, to collect information from a 
variety of sources and secondly, to use different ways of assessment 
in order to know and understand whether each child is actually learning 
while going through a variety of experiences, activities and learning 
tasks. 


Sources of Information 


It has been observed in most schools that the teacher is the primary 
source of information and the main person who assesses children’s 
learning. However, since assessment is part of the learning process 
the children themselves can and also need to play an important role 
in assessing their own learning and progress. Teachers can help 
children assess themselves by enabling them to develop a better 
understanding of what is required of them through experiences 
designed to involve them in critically looking at their own work and 
performance. This could be done by asking children to select their 
best pieces of work and discussing why they chose what they did. 

Besides children themselves, are there any other persons who could 
provide information about the child being assessed? They could also 
be involved on a continuous basis to arrive at a more complete picture 
of other aspects of the child’s development? Who are they? The picture 
about a child will be more complete if teachers interact with and 
involve other persons such as: 


e parents èe child’s friends/peers/classmates 
e other teachers e community members 


The next question that arises is how is information to be collected 
from different sources. 


Methods of Assessment 


Before choosing any method it is necessary to decide the kind of 
arrangement that is best suited for the type of information needed. 
There are four basic methods of organising assessments, namely: 

e Individual assessment — which focuses on one child while she/ | 
he is doing an activity/task and thus individual work and | 
accomplishnents. | 

“ Group assessment - which focuses on the learning and progress 
of a group of children working on a task together with the 
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objective of completing it. This method of organisation is found 
to be more useful in order to assess social skills, co-operative 
learning processes and other value related dimensions of a child's 
behaviour. 


+ Self assessment - refers to the child's own assessment of her/ 
his learning and progress in knowledge, skills, processes, 
interests, attitudes etc. 


e Peer assessment — refers to one child assessing other children. 
This can be conducted in pairs or in groups. 


What is observed across all schools is that during assessment the 
most commonly used methods are those developed by teachers 
| themselves. Among these are paper-pencil tests/tasks, written and , 
oral tests, guestions on pictures, simulated activities and conversations 
with students. Small class tests are used by most teachers as a guick 
and easy way of assessing the learning progress of children. These 
are generally conducted at the end of a unit/month. No doubt these 
are useful but they need to be used carefully. The kind of guestions 
and items used should, as far as possible, not have predetermined 
answers but be worded in ways so that children have space to generate 
and express individual thoughts and ideas in a variety of ways. Test 
items that promote thinking, analysis and not merely recall of textbook 
material need to be included. Put simply, items should provide the 
scope for a variety of responses from children. 

There is a wide choice of methods or ‘tools and techniques’ as they are 
generally referred to, which is being shared in Table 1 (pages 12-13). 

Though many of the methods presented in the table are being used in 
schools, there are a large number of teachers who are not seen adopting 
all the different tools/techniques to the extent desired, thereby limiting 
their own understanding of the child’s learning and progress. Let us now 
consider why different methods need to be used? This is so that 

+ Learning in different subject areas and aspects of development 

is assessed, 

+ Children are given an opportunity to be able to respond better 

to one method as compared to another, 

* Each method contributes in its own way to the teacher’s 

understanding of children’s learning. 

No single assessment tool or method is capable of providing information 
about a child’s progress and learning in different areas of development. 
While teaching you would have realised that a lot can be understood 
from observing pupils, listening to them, discussing informally with 
their peers and parents as well as talking to other teachers, reviewing 
written work (class work and homework) and other articles made by 
children and using self-assessments by children. In addition, to the 
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Table 1: Techniques for Assessing Children's Learning: The Choice Available 
What are the Strengths and Advantages? 


Types of Assessment tools and techniques 


1. Observation 
Information can be gathered about children in 
‘natural’ settings.Some are based on teachers’ 
observations about childs in the course of teaching. 
Others are based on planned and purposeful 
observation of children on activities/tasks. 


2. Assignments 
Written assignments are designed to allow the child to 
plan, compose and report about a unit/area/theme of 
leaming. These can be completed as class work and/or 
homework. Can be open ended or structured. Some could 
be based on contexts outside textbooks as well. Presentations 
can also be used on an individual or group basis. 


3. Projects 
These are undertaken over a period of time and 
generally involve collection and analysis of data. - 
Projects are useful in theme-based learning. 


4. Portfolio 
Collection of a child’s work over a period of time. It 
could be day-to day work or selection of the child's 
best piece of work. 


5. Checklists ‘ 
A systematic way of recording specific behaviour/ 


determines are important to observe in a child at a 
particular time. 


6. Rating Scales 
Rating scales have the same usage as observation 
checklists. They record the degree to which the 
presence or absence of a particular knowledge items 
skill of process are found or quality performance. 
Used to record and judge the quality of a child's work 


against specified criteria. Holistic rating scales require _ 


a single, overall assessment of a piece of work. 


7. Anecdotal Records = = 
Refers to written descriptions of a child's progress 
that a teacher keeps on a day to day basis. 
Provides observational narrative records of significant 
incidents in a child’s life. ¢ 


Note 


tions. 

* Can be used to assess individuals as well as groups. 

+ Assessments can be made during varying time periods. 

* Evidence of child's performance/knowledge is based on an 
‘on-the-spot’ record. 

* Over time, detailed observations of behaviour as well as 
interests, challenges, - patterns/trends emerge which allow 
teachers to create a comprehensive picture/view of the child. 


e Various aspects of personality development can be assessed 
through observa’ 


* Provides children an opportunity to search for informa- 
tion, construct their own ideas, and articulate the same 
ideas through spoken, written and/or visual expressions. 

* Helps assess a wide range of objectives and content of 
learning. 

* Provides children an opportunity to relate and synthesise 
within and outside school learning. 


* Provides opportunities to explore, work with one's hands, 


observe, collect data, analyse, organise and interpret data 
and draw generalisations. 

* Provides an opportunity to work in groups and in real life 
situations. 

> Helps develop a positive attitude towards group work, 
sharing and learning from each other. 


* Provides a cumulative record. In the process, a picture of 
how a skill or knowledge area develops emerges. 


* Enables the child to demonstrate to others, his/her learning 


and progress. 


* The child becomes an active participant in learning and 


assessment. 


e Quick and easy to implement. 


e Provides specific information about specific objectives. 
e Can point towards a trend of how and when skills have 
been acquired by the child as well as a group of children. 


* Various aspects of ‘development that can be described along 


a continuum can be assessed. 

* Can be used to assess individuals as well as groups. 

* Assessments can be made during varying time periods and 
in different environmental settings. 

° Evidence of the child's performance/Imowledge is based on 

* Over time, detailed observations of behaviour as well as 
interests, challenges,— patterns /trends emerge which allow 
teachers to have a comprehensive picture /view of the child. 


* Provides a wealth of information across different 
developmental areas. 

e Facilitates taking of notes on the child's social and 
Se ee choices, interests and relationships 
ete, 


* Identifies strengths and weaknesses in the child. 
° Helps assesses children’s progress over time. 


This table does not provide an exhaustive list of techniques. No single technique can provide all the required information or 


evidence about a child’s learning or progress. They can be used in different combinations and at 
what it is that is being assessed. a ran 


What should be taken care of? 


How can more value be added? 


. gana pajaring tite KASEKE * Recording details that not only describe the actions but 


to conclusions. Important to take down more than 

| what is actually seen. 

* Dependent on the skill of the observer which determines 
‘what’ is observed. 

“ Requires sensitivity and unobtrusiveness in the way 
the observation is done. 

* Observations are to be made over a period of time, across 
different activities and settings. 


* Not too much homework or class work should be 
given which is currently the normal practice. 

e Assignments should be such that they can be 
managed by children on their own. 

¢ Should not become the only method of assessment. 


The nature and difficulty level of the projects should be 

such that children can do it by themselves. 

* Materials to be used for the project should be available 
in the school, neighbourhood or home setting. These 
should not put a financial burden on the parents. 

* Each school could go in for a Resource Centre, which 

would have locally available materials. 


* Selecting work to be put into the portfolio should have 
a specific reason. 

e Not all papers/items of work are to be included. This 
will become unmanageable. 


° Limited information, only indicating presence of a skill. | 


* Does not indicate the child's response to different 
situations or provide specific examples of responses. 

* Does not provide information about context. 

e Can at times become unwieldy because of the number 
of specific items. 

° If developed by others, may not be suitable for the 
objectives that you as teachers have in mind or, for the 
group, you wish to use it with 

° Avoid inferences/interpretations or giving judgments. 
Concentrate on taking down what is seen. 

“ The skill of the observer may determine what is observed. 

° Be sensitive and unobtrusive in the way the observation 
is done. This does not necessarily mean being at a 
distance (physically). 


we 


reveal how a child feels about what she/he is doing, 
details on how she/he does something as well as when 
she/he does it. The quality as well as the quantity of 
her/his interrelationships with people and materials, 
and what he/she says etc. 

Noting comments about the child's behaviour in 
parentheses based on which processes can be inferred 
at a later point of time. 


Ogaa perpen naota of aesigoranta by Klawing tt 
up with analysis, discussion and 
AA kU ka saa ANAA 


Project topics should be decided /chosen, planned and conducted 
by children largely with the teacher acting as a guide. 
Encouragement should be given to group projects. These 
will enable children to work together, share experiences 
and learn from each other. 

Projects keep giving children an opportunity to explore, 
investigate and work in groups. 


Children's participation in selecting portfolio contents is to 
be encouraged, as well as criteria for selecting the contents. 
Continuous updating of the portfolio as the child grows. 


Clear labelling and numbering of content for easy reference. 
Add a ‘comments’ column to add value to the 
information in the checklist marking. 

Use this tool in conjunction with other methods of 
assessment. 


Record details that not only describe the actions but 
reveal how a child ‘feels’ about what she/he is doing. 
Suggest corrective measures. 

Comments can be noted in ‘parentheses’ based on which 


| processes can be inferred at a later point of time. 


“ Make the observations over a period of time, and across 


different activities and settings. 


° A single anecdote does not give conclusive in 

* Only ‘problematic’ situations may be noticed. It would 
be better to describe incidents elites than } I 
statements of judgment. 


* Selecting amongst the many interesting classroom 


events and not including all. 
° Avoiding general comments. 


eeen e OO 


_ about sustained interests and critical things that are 
+ ‘happening ina child's life. Helps to understand the child's 


a cross section of anecdotes [from different 


 ghildren} indicates groups’ thinking and feeling. 


Recording as soon as possible after the event so that 
rich, accurate and significant details can be included for 


later interpretations. 
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techniques detailed out in the table, photographs and audio-video 
recordings can also be used. They provide a documentation of children’s 
experiences while doing tasks or even finished products. In the latter, 
processes can be covered over a time span. Both provide accurate recall 
of events and an insight into the child's way of thinking and interaction. 
It also facilitates sharing of information with both the child and parents. 
However, these are expensive, require technical expertise, and analysis 
which is also time consuming.Thus they need to be used very carefully. 


emmeeSteps2 Recording of Information 


In schools across the country, the most common form of recording is 
through the use of report cards. Most report cards carry information 
either in the form of marks or grades obtained by children in tests/ 
exams. The usefulness and implication of marks and grades has already 
been discussed in the beginning of the chapter. The crucial question 
that arises is what can be done to improve the process of recording. If 
the central purpose of continuous assessment is to find out the child’s 
level of learning in a particular subject then it becomes necessary to 
make and record observations of the child while she/he is on the task 
or involved in an activity. 
ea a i a eS aik 
Making Recording more Effective 
e Observing children and 
immediately recording the 
observations/changes seen, in a 
diary/register/note book etc. 


e Assessing the child’s work during 
an activity/when it is completed. 


e Making a special effort to write 
qualitative/descriptive statements 


Take Care: Biases or Errors can be made 
that affect recording 


It has been observed that many a times errors 
could be made while observing children’s 
learning and progress. These are the result of 
certain biases such as: 


e Previous impression of the child's ability, 
potential and performance. 


of a child’s work or any interesting 
incident. 

e Preparing a child's profile. 

e Keeping samples of a child’s work 
in a portfolio. 

e While making notes talking to the 
child about what is being done and 
how it is being done. 

e Making a conscious effort to note 
down important changes, problems, 
positives/strengths and learning 
evidences. 

e Clarifying any doubts with the child 
while recording. 


e Viewing the male child more favourably 


than the girl child or vice-versa in some 
situations. 

Viewing one aspect of the child’s work based 
on her/his earlier performance in 

another subject area. 

The background the child comes from-caste, 
class, community, location, etc. 

Previous test results in one area of learning 
in one of the subjects. 

Tendency to give a similar rating to a criteria 
close to another criteria in the same subject. 


Norte 


It is important to give full attention to what 
is being observed in the child. 


Classroom interaction provides a wide range of opportunities to 
make observations of a child’s behaviour and learning. As you are 
aware some of the observations are made on a daily basis in an informal 
manner while teaching-learning is going on. Day-to-day observations 
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are easily forgotten if not recorded. Still others are planned observations 
of children on activities given to them. This type of observation is 
planned with a purpose and is thus more formal in nature. 

To provide a more complete picture of the child’s learning and 
progress, the scope needs to be widened. Recording needs to include 
records of observations and comments on children’s performance on 
assignments, ratings of what children do and how they behave and 
anecdotes or incidents of children’s behaviour towards others. 


It is important that the information collected should be understood 
and a variety of responses both encouraged and appreciated by the 
teacher. A number of examples and illustrations are given in the 
chapter that follows. 


Step,3 Making Sense of the Information Collected 


Once information has been recorded, the third important aspect or 
the next step is using the available evidence to arrive at an 
understanding of what has been collected and recorded. What this 
results in is drawing conclusions about how a child is learning and 
progressing. This is necessary in order to understand ‘where the child 
is’ and ‘what needs to be done to help the child’. This requires daily 
analysis and review of records as well as periodic reflection of collected 
information. All this will help teachers to reflect on their teaching 
practices, classroom management, and use of materials amongst other 
pedagogic aspects and improve on the same for the benefit of the 
learner. Proper interpretation would require identification of indicators 
to facilitate the process. 
Indicators - A Frame of Reference 
In order to make the analysis easier a set of indicators have been 
developed in the subsequent chapter in the Source Book for Arts 
Education. These have been worked out for each class/level and draw 
substantively from the objectives of learning for the subject area as 
framed in the syllabus of NCERT at the Primary Level based on the 
NCF-2005. However, these are only provided as a broad frame of 
reference. You may like to adapt them as per your state syllabi in 
general and local requirements in particular. 

Why are indicators/ markers viewed as important? 


Indicators should help in a number of ways by 
e focusing and understanding children’s learning better on a 
continuum of learning. 
e providing a reference point for parents, children and others to 
understand the progress of every child in a simple way. 
e providing a framework for monitoring, learning and reporting 
progress about the child. 


It is very important that information which is collected should not 
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stop with collection of information/ evidences. You need to carry this 
further and indicate with brief qualitative remarks or other ways what 
it is about a given response that makes it more or less appropriate, 
acceptable, significant or interesting. It often happens that a child’s 
response is marked with a ‘O’ or ‘X. Alternatively ‘A’ or ‘B’ etc, is given, 
at times with no further interaction with the child. It is important and 
necessary to go beyond marking or grading responses like right or wrong, 
if assessment data is to enrich teaching-learning practices and the child’s 
learning. This will help in understanding why the child has done whatever 
she/he has attempted to do by way of explanation. The following chapter 
in the Source Book, discusses all this in detail, with illustrations. After 
interpretation you need to plan and focus on how and with whom you 
should communicate and share the feedback on assessment. 


How can Assessment Information be Used? 
Reporting and Communicating Feedback on Assessment 


When assessment is undertaken it will result in some amount of 
information with the teachers about the child. Once this information 
has been recorded and analysed what is to be done with it. You will 
agree that generally across all schools information on assessment of a 
child’s learning and progress is conveyed to both the child and parents 
through a Report Card. This is supposed to present a picture of a child’s 
performance in different subjects in the form of marks/grades generally, 
based on tests/exams conducted periodically in a school year. 


There is no doubt that the assessments made by teachers and the 
records they keep are done so as to help them understand how much 
children have learnt, improve their teaching-learning processes and 
provide more meaningful learning opportunities/experiences to further 
enhance the learning of each child. In order to achieve the above, reporting 
needs to become more communicative, constructive and user friendly. 
This would be possible if teachers reflect on what information they have 
with them through their daily experiences and vis-a-vis the indicators 
in a specified area of learning. 

Reporting 
Reflection by the Teacher : 
Daily as well as periodic assessment will only help if you 


e assess the portfolio and other records on a periodic basis i.e. 
quarterly (once in every 3 months). 


e review interesting incidents and assess the other aspects of the 
child’s personality. 


e compare it with earlier records. 


e ensure that the same problems have not come up. 
e look at how the problems and difficulties have been taken care of. 
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e assess whether the child has improved and if any weaknesses 
still remain, if so what action needs to be taken in the teaching- 
learning situation. 


Teacher's reflection will help in preparing the progress map viz. a 
cumulative report that provides a clear picture of a child’s progress 
over a given period of time. Only then can they meaningfully guide 
children’s learning in the future and help them to progress from a 
lower level of understanding and skill acquisition to higher and more 
complex levels of learning. It will also help identify what is it that the 
child finds difficult and address the gaps. It is through this feedback 
that changes can be made in the teaching-learning process. 

Once the feedback is generated, the critical question that needs to 
be addressed is what should a report that is made by the school- 
teacher contain. It should provide a profile of the child’s progress 
over a specified period of time. How can a child’s progress be 
described? Let us consider how this can be done and what information 
needs to be included. 


Report: Mapping the Progress of the Child by 
* assigning grades A,B,C in the subject areas. ‘These grades will indicate the 


range within which the child's learning and performance lies in the three 
performance bands or levels. — ss 

* using a collection of illustrations of a child's work to help understand at 
what level of learning she/he is. fi Bi 


* focusing on different aspects of the child’s personality. 

* providing qualitative statements about what and how the child is learning 
along with grades. H 

* providing examples of the kind of work that has been done by the child. 

* highlighting the strengths and also those aspects requiring further 
improvement. | y 


On preparing a report the teacher needs to communicate and share 


the feedback with the child and parents. This aspect is important and 
needs to be done carefully and in a constructive and positive manner. 


Communicating Feedback on Assessment 


Sharing with the Child 
On a daily basis most teachers do provide informal feedback to the 
child while she/he is involved in a task/activity. Children also correct 
and improve themselves while observing the teacher, other children 
or while working in pairs or groups. The problem arises when children 
are given a report in such a manner that it reflects what they cannot 
do, their failures or inadequacies. This demotivates children . The 
teacher needs to 

* discuss with each child her/his work, what has been done weli, 

not so well and what needs improvement. 
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* jointly (teacher and child) identify what kind of help the child 
needs. 


* encourage the child to visit/see her/his portfolio and compare 

the present work with what was done before. 

* provide positive constructive comments while the child is 

working or on the work already done. 

More importantly, what needs to be encouraged through feedback 
is for the child to compete with herself/himself rather than what 
others are doing. It should be with reference to — ‘Where was I yester- 
day or a week ago and where am I today’? Comparisons between 
children do not really help. By and large it leads to feelings of ‘I am no 
good’ or if a child has done very well and got the highest marks, he/ | 
she is put under pressure to keep up the performance at school and . 
by parents at home. 

Sharing with Parents 

Parents are likely to be the most interested in knowing how their 

child is ‘doing’ in school, what she/he has learnt, how is their child 

performing and what is the progress of their child over a given period | 

of time. More often than not, teachers feel they have communicated | 
| 


effectively through comments made to parents such as — ‘can do better’, 
‘good’, ‘poor’, ‘needs to put in more effort’. For a parent what do these 
statements mean? Do such statements provide any clear information 
of what their child can do or has learnt etc. As a concerned teacher 
in order to enrich the feedback being communicated, it is suggested 
that you focus in simple and easily understood language on: 


e What the child can do, is trying to do and finds difficult. 
e What does a child like or not like to do. i 


e Qualitative statements and quantitative feedback with samples 
of the child’s work. 


e How the child has learnt (processes) and where did she/ he 
face difficulty. 


e Whether he/she could complete the activity and his/her 
performance while doing so. 


e Sharing the child’s work with parents, to help indicate areas of 
success and improvement. 


e Talking on aspects such as cooperation, responsibility, sensitivity 
towards others, interests, etc. with both the child and parents. 


e Discuss with parents (a) how they can help (b) what they have 
observed at home about the child. 


You may like to think of presenting the child's progress through a 
graph or drawing which may make it easier to show a child’s progress 
to the parents and others. 
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See 


All the information gathered about children's learning and 
progress and the feedback gained, should ultimately enrich the 
ongoing teaching-learning process further and help children learn 
better. This calls for further reflection by the teachers. In order 
that the assessment cycle continues in a useful manner, teachers 
may also like to consider reflecting on their own teaching-learning 
practices, use of TLM, planning and providing tasks/activities 
amongst other aspects based on the assessment of children in 
different learning areas. 

Reflection by the Teacher for Enriching Children’s Learning 

Some key questions that may help in reflecting and also discussing 
children’s progress with others are: 

e Are my children involved in activities and learning optimally? If 

not, at what level are most of the children? 

e Am I able to understand the different needs of children? If yes 
what am I doing to cater to those needs? 

e Are there any children who are finding it difficult to reach even 
the first level? What should I do to motivate and encourage 
them individually? 

e How can | improve my teaching-learning practices so as to bring 
children from one level to the next? 

e How can I motivate children towards self-assessment? 

e What are the difficulties facing me? (Dividing children into 
groups, finding appropriate activities according to the age and 
level of the child, insufficient materials for all children etc.) 

e What further help do I need? Who can offer this? (educational 
functionaries, parents, community, other teachers). 

e What effort should I make to arrange better teaching-learning 
practices? 

You may like to think and ponder over these and other such 

questions that will help you to plan better teaching-learning strategies 
for the future. 


It is Possible - You can make it Happen 

Assessment can become a useful and interesting process. To 

realise this you need to be careful about: 
Being clear about why you are assessing the child. 
Not labelling children as, slow, poor, intelligent, disturbing 
and making comparisons between children. ey 
Using a variety of ways to collect information about the 
child’s learning and progress in subjects and crossing 
curricular boundaries. 
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Collecting information continuously and recording the 
same. 


Giving importance to each child’s way of responding and 
learning and the time it takes to do so. 


Se ara Stent eae geet cet ni PANA BUN taka Mba ee 
Reporting on an ongoing, continuous basis and being 
sensitive to every child’s responses. 


Not making negative statements and using technical 
language during assessment or while providing feedback 
to the child, parents or others. 


Providing feedback in clear and simple language, which 
will lead to positive action and help the child to do better. 


The chapter that follows will further help in assessing children in 
Arts Education at the primary level, within the approach so far 
discussed. 
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Background 


When children enter primary school, they come with a relatively large 
aesthetic knowledge that comprises visual images, local music and 
songs, rhythm and body movements. They are capable of expressing 
and experimenting with different media, materials and forms of art. It 
is through arts that they explore the natural and social environment 
around them as well as their own emotions and development. All chil- 
dren, coming from different socio-cultural backgrounds, can use the 
elements and materials of arts spontaneously without any pre-con- 
ceived ideas about them at the primary level. The very experience of 
seeing or participating in an art activity gives them inexpressible joy. 

From early childhood the child uses creativity: to construct and 
reconstruct an endless variety of images. The child grasps a crayon 
and attempts to express what she/he sees in terms of symbols — the 
stick - like man, the symmetrical house, the plane... children’s minds 
seem especially tuned to the use of metaphors and symbols. The very 
act of creating a work of art: a song, a play, a photograph or painting 
is itself a symbol of our desire to capture an idea, a mood or feeling 
and communicate it to others. At around eight years, the type of 
painting or drawing that the child does changes, as she/he moves 
more and more towards realistic depictions and the process of capturing 
visual details, often with greater skills. No longer are the symbols 
that the child used earlier brought into play — there are no symmetrical 
houses, mountains, aeroplanes but a move towards a more visually 


realistic representation. 


2.1 The National Curriculum Framework 2005 and the Arts 


The NCF 2005 has clearly stated that arts are an independent area of 
study. It has redefined the understanding of and broadened the scope 
of arts education in many ways like, e by including the arts as one of 
the curricular areas along with mathematics, sciences, and the 
languages. e breaking down the traditional belief that the arts merely 
help in enhancing cognitive processes linked to academic subjects. e 
promoting arts as a meaning making process involving the interaction 
of the cognitive, affective and expressive domains. e relating that arts 
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is an area of learning being open to development of new experiential 
learning processes. e making assessment strategies that will show 
the process of growth and development of expression among children. 


The NCF-2005 also recommends that arts education be taught 
compulsorily from primary to the secondary levels of schooling. In 
most schools there is a general feeling that ‘art’ is important only if it 
is good enough to be displayed, or to be given as a gift to a chief guest, 
or is a good copy of an original artwork. Adults must accept that art 
for children can be a means of reinforcing other classroom learning. 
Arts also help children to understand, explore and reconstruct their 
world by making sense of various experiences and the environment 
around them. Yet there are some who realise that art is much more. 
The marks young children make or the shapes they draw, involve 
them in a unique language of expression and discovery which is 
remarkable in its power to engage our attention. The movement of | 
clouds across the sky can be expressively interpreted by means of 
form, line and colour and through a vast range of materials. Such 
artistic expressions can lead to better experience. We believe art has 
something special to tell us about the experience of life and what it 
tells us cannot in any-way be substituted by commonplace words. In 
the formal school system, arts education has two approaches — 


(a) Education through the arts where learning takes place using different 
art forms (visual as well as performing) as a tool of teaching- 
learning processes. Integration of arts education with other subjects 
should be a two-way process using arts education mainly in the 
form of content where information on the art forms are provided in 
languages, social sciences and science or environmental sciences 
and mathematics and also in the form of activities, projects, 
exercises etc. 


(b) Arts education as a separate mamme 
subject may be learnt in the Young children respond to the fundamental 
upper primary and secondary dynamic process which is common to all the arts 
classes. During these stages following a particular sequence, i.e., 

“arts education may also be © Sensingoneselfand the surrounding world, 
integrated with other areas of œ fespondingtothe things sensed, and 
school education. @ expressing these responses through media, 
In the primary years of school technique, aesthetics, creativity, and imagery. 
education arts should have 
maximum integration with all 
the learning areas, i.e., 
mathematics, sciences and 
languages so as to make 
learning more holistic, joyful | 
and expressive. CS. 
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2.2 What does an Integrated Approach to the Arts Mean? 


As mentioned earlier children’s learning happens primarily through 
the kinds of experiences that they have. The learning environment in 
schools should generate different experiences from which children 
can take their learning forward. Thus, we need to create situations in 
which children can face and experience new and fresh ideas. The best 
way to do it is by using an integrated approach to learning where the 
boundaries between subjects are blurred and they all blend together. 
The focus is not so much on science, language and mathematics but 
on making sense of the immediate environment through a range of 
themes or topics that connect children to their actual lived experiences. 
All the major arts and craft forms share a lot of dissimilarities as well 
as similarities. 


Some themes, which you are already using from the syllabus for 
primary level around which art learning may take place in an integrated 


way are: 
° Self 
< Family 


e Classroom or School 

+ Immediate environment and surroundings 

The themes or content the children learn provide a framework and 
scope for dealing with a wide range of issues depending on the socio- 
cultural contexts of children. For example, issues such as the natural 
environment, the elements, wild nature, tools that man uses, means 
of travel, family and relatives etc. can be explored at the primary 
level. You can also use these broad themes to further generate specific 
connections to the subject areas of mathematics, science and 
languages. An example of integration is 


this they also help in pronouncing dili 
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Tha sounds contribute to the building of 6f image, which tn this case ie ¢ moving train. 
The inflection inbuilt in these becomes a part of'recitation. | 

. A simple tune that follows the tnflexion snbuit in words easily becomes the base Er 
turning the poem into a song. ei toon ete ae i el 
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. You can then give the poem a simple tune. The tune would become a means for the 
child to discover the high and low in a melody. | 
. Repetition of word structures stressing on inflection too, creates rhythm. which in tum 
will easily bring the child into movement. | 
* The children could create a le g chain by following each other. Children could take 
-turns to bring the line into movement creating variations in movement. 


* While they move, they recite, sing and articulate sound pattems. The line could move 
chien doe eee A te toy Ve 


You might have seen or eat weds a lot of activities similar to this 
for children in pre-school. Did you realise how much can be done 
through such activities for learning in all subject areas? 


2.3 What does learning in the arts mean? 


Educators have long appreciated the hands on approach to learning. 
Doing art is nothing but an experiential learning process. A visit to 
most classrooms, however, reveals a different environment in which 
learning takes place: No doubt, textbooks play an important role in 
the lives of our children, but they replace experience very early in life 
and become an exclusively way, by which children are taught. We give 
drawing exercise in textbooks to children and when they are not doing 
exercises from the textbooks, children are listening to teachers or 
responding to their questions. Books are important, but fail to enhance 
learning if children’s experiential foundation is not carefully prepared. 
For instance, to learn about Mandalas (geometrical or symmetrical 
drawings) children must be provided experience in handling geometric 
forms. To learn about pottery making children must have the experience 
of working with the plasticity of clay. To make up a story, they must 
first have an idea or concept of the story within themselves. To make 
a song they need to have a sensitivity and a feeling of rhyme and 
rhythm. Before we start exploring the methods of providing experiences 
and learning opportunities in an integrated way to our children, we 
should be clear about the objectives of integrating arts education. 
These will guide us further. 


Objectives of Learning 
Objectives of learning through the arts at the primary level are: 

e to make the children conscious about the good and beautiful in the 
environment, including the classroom, school, home and community 
through an integrated learning approach, which they enjoy. 

* to make children express their ideas and emotions freely about 
different aspects of life. 


* to develop all the senses of children through observation, 
exploration and expression. 
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To realise the objectives mentioned above, you can encourage 
children to explore, different materials, tools and techniques. At 
the primary stage, formal training is not required. Too many 
instructions or prescriptions will block in free expression children. 
You may try to draw their attention towards what they can see and 
observe easily. This may help them explore and express their ideas 
in different art forms. Children can be made to work in small groups 
and share resources to bring in the feeling of cooperation and 
togetherness. 

While for all children learning of certain artistic skills must form 
an essential part of their education, for some children art reaches 
areas that brings to them new ways of seeing, connecting and relating to 
the world. Arts education requires children to draw upon their own creative 
abilities and to deepen them as well. The benefit is that creative 
thinking, once initiated and nurtured in the early years, can be applied 
to other areas and lasts for a lifetime. 

Diversity in Expression of Arts 

Children are quick children and exhibit a natural tendency to 
appreciate and learn different forms of symbolic representation other 
than their own. It is crucial to note that children have a dynamic 
vocabulary which varies to a great extent between individual children 
and groups of children belonging to different communities. It is a way of 
making new friends and getting familiar with the cultural content 
that different children bring to the school and classroom. Another 


level at which you can observe diversity is when the same child shows 


growth and development of symbols through exposure to different art 
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materials and mediums. For example, you might have observed in a 
class that children when asked to draw an apple, will draw and colour it 
differently. But nothing can be judged as right or wrong, as it is the 
child’s individual perception and visualisation of form, colour etc. which 
she/he makes. 


Let us look at what all arts education consists of! 
2.4 Components of Arts Education 


Learning in the arts and subsequently arts education has two 
components. (1) Visual Arts and Crafts (2) the Performing Arts 


2.4.1 Visual Arts and Crafts 

Visual arts include drawing, painting, collage, paper cutting and 
pasting, clay modelling etc. at the early primary level may start from 
playing with mud, sand, waste materials, twigs, leaves etc. Drawing, 
painting, printmaking, collage, clay and paper modelling, puppetry 
with different kinds of colours, patterns and textures, lines, tone, 
shape, form and space by using pencil, pastel colour, poster colour, 
water colour, and different sizes of paper may be incorporated. From 
Class II onwards, you may have been giving simple topics, from what 
is taught at this stage in other curricular areas or from their 
surroundings, based on which art can be done. You might also be 
taking children to the workshops of local artists or crafts persons in 
the community, exhibitions, local monuments, fairs or melas etc. where 
they relate their learning experience at school with real life situations 
and at the same time have the opportunity to look at their heritage. 
The two-dimensional and three-dimensional art forms, listed in the 
following pages, that draw all the visual, perceptual and motor faculties 
of the child, have their origins deep rooted in the cultural context of 

| communities. 

Im both visual arts and crafts, the same mediums and materials 
are used to create different art form which are generally seen. It would 
help if crafts at the primary level are something that have to be related 
with the traditional craft activities practiced in the community or 
region. One should avoid activities using a lot of plastic materials in 
schools. Crafts require skill and creativity so that children learn to 
appreciate their heritage and tradition using locally available 
materials. Another major reason for producing crafts is their cultural 
significance. Many objects are crafted specifically for occasions such 
as birth, marriage, harvesting and religious festivals. In addition, many 
communities attach great cultural importance to crafting items for 
their own daily use, such as clothes, textiles, jewellery, cooking and 
storage pots. All of these give the community a strong sense of identity, 
which you can explore in crafts activities. 
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Two-Dimensional Forms: An object or figure which is flat rather than solid so that only its length and width can be measured. 


charcoal, rangoli powder, gulal, 
poster colour, water colour, oil 
pastels, fabric paints, colour pencils. 
On floor, walls, newspaper, 
cardboard, wood, paper, cloth or 
any other surface locally available. 


Decorations on floor, wall, murals, 


collages (is a picture made by sticking 
different materials on a flat surface of 


Three-Dimensional Forms: An object which is solid rather than flat because it can be measured in three different directions, 
the length, height and width. 


Portraits of family members, friends, 
pets etc. 

Handling of natural materials, clay, 
plants, trees, birds, animals, water, 
landscape and their conservation. 
People, region, community, country. 


The performing arts 


Poems and songs from textbooks, 
making small rhymes and singing in 
thythm for expressing oneself, family, 
surroundings etc. to communicate and 
convey social and environmental 
messages. Community singing, 
patriotic songs etc. 


Movements in rhythm, on poems and 
songs mentioned above to improve 
body language, expression and 
communication skills. 


Themes, stories, texts from EVS, 
language books etc. may be used for 
enactment and improvisation. 


Teacher, classroom, children, 
animals, birds, characters from texts, 
etc. 


Animals, vegetables, birds, 
characters from textbooks, stories 
etc. 


Clay, naturally found materials with 
interesting forms such as drift wood, 
seed pods, wood shavings, strings, 
etc. 


Beat, rhythm, tempo, melody, 
repetition, contrast, voice modulation, 
using different accents, using different 
texts to memorise and express. 


Movement, rhythm, stage presence, 
self-awareness, expression of 
different moods and feelings in 
symbolic language and gestures 


Understanding text, ability to relate 
voice and action to text, memorising 
text, creatively expressing text 
through vocal rendering, gesture, 
posture, rhythm, movement and 
singing, enacting a text, preferably a 
group activity. 


Cardboard /empty packing box, 
paper from old magazines or 
newspaper, clothes, stick, cutter, 
paints, glue. papier mache, paper 
folding. 


‘Newspaper, balloons, cloth, glue, 


| itcryin the sun and then decorating it 


paint. 


A scene in clay, a story in collage, 
mobile sculptures, finding shapes, 
colours, textures, patterns in natural 
surroundings. 


Following rhythm through the voice, 
repeating text with and without 
melody, individual and in group, 
ability to move while singing. 


Following rhythm through body 
movement, understanding text, 
Role play, dramatic play, using 
dance, mask, mime, puppetry, story 
‘telling. via PATE, 
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2.4.2 The Performing Arts 
The performing arts include — 
vocal and instrumental music, 
folk and classical dances, 
rhythmic movements, drama, 
stage-puppetry, street plays, 
mime, mask play etc. At the 
primary stage in the 
performing arts, basic concepts 
like listening and discovering, 
articulating different sounds, 
understanding and 
appreciating body, space and 
rhythm, expressing emotions 
through movements, sensitivities and developing communication skills 
are required. 


At this you can involve children in various activities, such as - 


* experimenting with different types of sounds using their own 
voice, hands etc. or the objects found around (utensils, thread, 
leaves, drums etc.), which become an aid for the child. to 
understand variety in sound. 


-e Story telling, fun songs, games of music and drama by using 
regional language, proverbs and lullabies with action may 
also be considered for learning. 


e The activities may further expand to learning through singing 
the national anthem, the national song, simple compositions 
of poems from the textbooks in languages (mother tongue and/ 
or Hindi), patriotic songs, community singing, festival and 
devotional songs etc. Children can also learn songs from each 
other since they might be from different regions. They should 
be able to distinguish between pitch, volume, timber, and 
duration, play musical instruments, movements, role play, etc. 

e Children may also be encouraged to develop simple compositions 
based on themes and concepts taught in the language or 
environmental sciences to bring in an awareness of the children’s 
immediate environment and social context. 

e Children should know how to mark or time basic beats. 
Preliminary knowledge of rhythm and melody may be given. 


2.5 What are we looking for in Arts Assessment? 


The following framework is a suggestive outline of themes, materials, 
methods, activities based on broad themes given in the NCERT syllabus. 
However, teachers may evolve their own content and activities based 
on these themes and also include local and regional materials. 
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A suggestive framework of different themes 
interrelated is given below: at: poner aoim 


Current Classroom Practices 


Today, most of the urban schools do not provide sufficient scope for 
creativity. A comparison of the following two examples illustrate the 
kinds of existing practices in art activities among schools will suggest 
how we can make children do the arts. 


Picture 1 Picture 2 


What do the two examples say! 


Picture 1 

The first picture does not provide an opportunity to children to 
freely draw an outline of a scene. The picture given contains some 
basic geometrical shapes. The child is also given pieces of paper that 
resemble the geometrical shapes in the picture. The child then needs 
to stick the pieces in the right place. In other words, the child needs 
to match the pieces of paper with the shapes on the picture and paste 
them appropriately. 

What does this kind of activity lead children towards? 

(a) This kind of activity might keep the child engaged for possibly 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 

(b) There is very little challenge involved in the activity to sustain 
the child’s interest. 

(c) If this activity is followed by similar kind of activities, for more 
than thrice, the child is likely to display signs of boredom as 
the activity will become mechanical, since it does not require 
her to ‘create’ anything new. It only demands that the child 


‘matches’ this with that. 
(d) The activity works on predefined principles; it does not require 
the child to generate new ones. The activity does not challenge 
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the child to invent new visual symbols, it does not provide an 
opportunity for problem solving. Therefore, it is limiting not 
only in the way the child perceives it but also in the way the 
child responds to it. 


Now let us look at what learning opportunities the second picture 
provides. 


Picture 2 

The second picture provides scope for children to respond to the 
theme ‘My Home’. 

What kind of activity does this lead children to? 

(a) The child has created her/his own art work and visual symbols. 

(b) It is directly connected to the experience of the child. 


(c) It demonstrates how the child has used different perspectives 
to depict the village. 


(d) It exemplifies the conceptual thinking involved behind the word 
‘home’. 


(e) It shows the various skills that the child possesses. 


Making Assessment More Meaningful 


Assessment in the Arts can be made more meaningful so that it reflects 
the child’s progress moving away from the traditional practice which 
assigns grades and marks to art products. What is required is a shift 
towards adopting a more flexible, child centered approach which focuses 
mainly on the process of work rather than the product. Ideally, assessment 
should also be based on the knowledge of how young children learn, 
develop and express themselves. All this has been discussed in the 
introductory section. 


As all of you are aware, most of the teachers at the primary school 
level are not trained in the arts, but this should not be treated as a 
barrier. Even then, every teacher has the sensitivity to understand 
the artistic development of children, especially processes such as 
discovery, perception, expression and analysis. To 
make it easier for you, this has been discussed later 
in the chapter. 


Assessment in arts education by and large is 
viewed by most teachers as complex and unique as 
compared to other learning areas because the subject 
is more process oriented and activity based. At the 
same time, there is an emphasis on the role arts play 
in the overall development of the child’s personality. 
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Though the situation is one in 
which there are no readymade 
tools to assess the learning 
achivements and skills in the 
arts, especially which objectives 
like free expression and joy, we 
still need to assess children’s 
learning in the arts. 

Arts education is integrated 
into the teaching-learning 
processes at the primary stage 
whether in languages, 
environmental sciences or mathematics and only the teacher can 
assess art related skills developing in the child while assessing the 
progress and learning in other curricular areas. Both qualitative and 
quantitative assessment is required to assess the child's progress. 

The assessment of the arts should not be examination based and 
competitive, it should be continuous and comprehensive. Two major 
aspects that need to be focused upon are the need to make assessment 
in the arts process based and indicator based. What do these two 
terms mean? 


4.1 Process Based Assessment 


Since children’s participation in the arts is an integrated experience, 
assessment should also be holistic. For this, assessment that includes 
both the process and product of art making is essential to understanding 
the child’s learning. The art products of children provide only an 
impression of what the child has learnt during an art experience. It 
overlooks the learning of important components of artistry and other 
complex multi-level skills that are involved in the process of learning 
of the arts. The learning processes in the arts revolve around doing and 
making, using the body, voice, and symbols to imagine and to represent 
meaning through the integration of thoughts, sensations, symbols and 
gestures. 

You will be interested to know that studies by experts in other 


countries have demonstrated that learning in the arts is as objective a 


process as computing mathematical problems. It involves the development 


of skills in execution, acquisition of a symbolic vocabulary, responding 
to materials and medium etc., which can be objectively assessed. The 
means of expression and the content of expression is a personal choice 
and this is what accounts for the variation in expression from child to 
child. Moreover, most of the aesthetic experiences manifest themselves 
through play, drawing, acting etc. (externally observable) which have 


origins in subjective experiences. 
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General artistic processes such as discovery, pursuit, perception, 
communication, self and social awareness, skill, creativity, analysis 
and critique are common to all forms of art. These are some of the 
processes that may be kept in mind while assessing children engaged in 
different forms of arts and also the ‘product’ that is finally assessed. 
You will be wondering what all these processes are and what they 
mean. We have tried to give a brief explanation for your use in the 
following table: 


The processes given in Table 1 are equally important in the 
assessment of arts. However, since there are so many processes the 
assessment might get complicated. To make things simpler, you may 
like to consider the following: 


* Over a period of two-three months, a series of art activities 
covering all the processes may be planned. 


* The simpler processes of discovery, pursuit and perception could 
be focused on initially followed by more complex processes of 
communication, self awareness, skill use and critiqueing could 
be taken up. 


e Children in Classes I to III might exhibit processes of discovery, 
inventiveness and engagement, more readily than processes of 
analysis and critiqueing (see table 2). This should not be a 
cause for concern. 


e Children in Classes IV and V, because of continuous exposure 
to art materials and medium, may consciously be able to make 
a choice regarding what medium is appropriate for a particular 
idea. How a set of symbols will communicate an idea effectively, 
) how a certain style of execution can heighten the communicative 
value of the art work, how the inclusion of certain cultural 
elements heighten the effect of the art work, etc. will become 
clearer as the child has more exposure. 


Table 1: General Artistic Processes 


RE Observing, exploring with a range of materials and media, comparing, 
questioning, finding alternatives and possibilities. 


Entering into art activities, taking initiative, exploring depth, carrying 
out plans, completing work etc. 


Pursuit 
Involves sensory awareness, sensitivity to physical properties and 
qualities of materials, visualising, internalising, making fine 
distinctions, attention to detail, sensitivity to different cultural 
Communication 


backgrounds, historical contexts, and artistic styles. 
Using artistic materials and elements with the purpose of expressing 
ideas or feeling. 

es Involves working independently, tapping into personal feelings, 
participating in preparation and clean up, sharing discoveries, tolerating 
frustration, cooperation and group work, communicating effectively, 
negotiating, empathising, appreciating other people's work, making 
suggestions. 
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Skill use Manipulating materials, developing muscular coordination, controlling 


basic techniques, showing sensitivity to the elements, principles and 
processes of the specific arts domain, showing aesthetic sensitivity, 
attaining certain standards and quality. 

Responding with flexibility, seeing from a fresh perspective, being 
prepared to take risks, being imaginative, showing inventiveness, 
exploring ideas across different artistic domains, combining media etc. 
Describing to others what is seen, heard, felt, thought or imagined, 
reflecting on process and product, relating to earlier learning, using 
artistic terminology, changing attitudes etc. 


Critique = Appreciating artistic products, using processes such as describing, 
| 
iy 
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interpreting and judging, gaining insight and understanding, using ideas 


4.2 Indicators Based Assessment 


As highlighted in Chapter I, there is a need to develop indicators to 
assess children’s learning and progress. This applies to the arts as 
well. However, assessment in arts education is different as compared 
to the way it is dealt with in other curricular areas with reference to 
the use of indicators. The focus of assessment in arts education is 
essentially process based and therefore the child’s observation, 
exploration, involvement and expression become decisive factors. Often, 
in schools, we assess children only on the basis of their having learnt 
a particular song or having mastered a dance step, which may not be 
indicative of their learning in this particular area. 


It is important to note that — 


e All the indicators given below may not be applicable to all areas 
of the arts. For example some indicators may be more suitable for 
the visual arts while others may be suitable for performing arts. 

+ Indicators given below are not classwise. At the same time, it is 
not expected that the child will reach level III within a given 
time period. 

< Each of the criteria has three levels on which you can assess 
the child during different activities. 

. All the indicators cannot be merged together for assessment. 
Each one is indicative of something different in the child. 


Table 2: Indicators for Assessment 


Engage Busy butnotconcemed Involved = yA = Ah oie om jed 


What these levels of indicators mean is explained below so that it 
becomes easier to assess children. 


INDICATOR 1 


Engage - Through observation it is possible to assess whether the child has 
been engaged both physically and mentally in the activity. For example, the 
child is able to understand what is being conveyed in a poem, through the 
meaning, feeling and thought. 


ena eens 

Level I Busy but not concerned: This is a state when the child will appear to be busy 
but will be actually thinking of something else. The child will not enjoy this 
activity but will do it only to complete the task and you will certainly notice 
this. 


Level II Involved: Involvement is a state in which the child does the activity with a 
lot of interest. When involved, creativity will naturally be seen which you 
will appreciate. 


Level III Enjoyed: This is a level where the child enjoys a particular activity and 
completes it with joy, adding things on her/his own through related creative 
expressions. 


INDICATOR 2 


Perceive — Before starting any 
activity, the child already has a 
‘perception of what she/he is going 
to do. Perception plays a very 
significant role, whether for 
making a drawing, painting or 
acting and improvisation. Each 
day children observe and perceive 
a lot of things in school, while 
traveling to and from school, in 
markets and during social 
interaction. We have all noticed 
children imitating a teacher, or 
talking of a recent festival that 
they have attended, or noticed the _ 
changes in nature because of the 
monsoon. 


Example: Children may be asked to make a painting on monsoon. Each 
child might have his/ her own perception regarding the changes in nature 
during the monsoon which they might express. This work will be based on 
his/ her observations and understanding. Children may have different levels 
of being engrossed in the work and some may pay more attention to details. 


The following levels can be observed by you. 


Level I Observing: A keen observer goes into details beyond what was asked of him/ 
her. 


Level II Engrossed: Being engrossed means totally absorbed in carrying out an activity 
with full attention and interest. 


Level III Attention to detail: One’s perception is best manifested when one pays all 
her/his attention to minute details and remembers it. This gets transformed 
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while performing any activity from drawing to mimicking, and a teacher's 
keen eye can notice this immediately. 


INDICATOR 3 


Express — Learning different arts and crafts in school has free expression as 
one of the prime objectives. Example: Working with clay, the children may be 
asked to express some feeling like joy, friendship, cooperation etc. They will 
be expressing themselves in different ways - they may imitate some images 
which they have already seen or may try to experiment and innovate and 
come up with unique ideas. 


The following levels can be observed by you. 
Level I Imitative: A child may simply imitate what she/ he has seen or been given. 
As for example, a cartoon character. 
Level II Experimental: While expressing oneself, there is ‘scope for ‘experimentation. 
Level III Innovative or Unique: Children have uniqueness in their ideas, imagination 
and expression which needs to be nurtured. 


INDICATOR 4 
Reflect (to think deeply) - It is only through a process of reflection that a 
child can develop a deeper understanding of the subject and be more creative. 


Example: In a creative 
drama, you can give an 
activity of role play in which 
the children can take up the 
role of a person from their 
immediate surroundings like 
a teacher, parent, vegetable 
seller, vendor etc. 


In the descriptive level, the 
child’s ability to interpret the y 
given material into their own | 
language - visual (posters, 
display cards etc.) or 
improvisation is noticed. In 
the next level of being f 
thoughtful, it has to be 
observed how the material 
which has been gathered is 
presented. Finally, in 
redesigning, after performing 
the role at first level, you need 
to observe how new details 
have been added. Being able 
to repeat and recreate the 
performance is important. 


The following levels can be observed by you. 


Level I Descriptive or interpretive: In the beginning, 
descriptive and simply convey exactly what one se: 
what. the child has seen. 


a reflection may be only 
es or go beyond to interpret 
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Level II Thoughtful: After interpretation one may try to visualise things with a new 
perspective and narrate or express as a step to creative expressions. The 
child’s thoughtfulness needs to be appreciated. 


Level III Redesigning: After giving a thought to the whole thing, children may 
visualise it quite differently and express it very differently. This aspect of 
uniqueness and creativity needs to be encouraged. 


INDICATOR 5 
Response - Response is related to the interest of each individual and therefore 
response of each child would be different from others. 

Example: You can involve groups of children in an activity, where rhythmic 
movement and moods are explored on a given theme. Some children may have 
inhibitions due to health or psychological reasons. All these may be kept in 
mind while assessing the child’s level of response. 


Level I Indifference: Some children may be indifferent to some situations, issues, 
happenings etc. which do not interest them. In such cases you can try to 
motivate them. 


Level II Connected and Interested: Here, children begin to make a connection between 
the content, situation and themselves. 


Level III Analytical: A child engrossed in the activity will question herself/himself 
and analyse what she wishes to express before carrying out the activity. 


INDICATOR 6 


Value — In any art activity a number of values come up. These values may 
include awareness of one’s environment and its conservation, cooperation 
with peers, management of time and space etc. It is important that the child 
is made aware of these values. At the same time it would be appropriate for 
you not to impose these values on children and let them understand these 
values through discussions. 


Example: Children may be given a project where they are taken to a 
monument in the neighbourhood where they can explore the history, the 
architecture, the materials, etc. This will enable the child to recognise the 
values of their heritage, at the first place, appreciate it after which they will 
be inclined towards being committed to conserve the monument. 


Level I Recognising: Identifying or recognising the values related to a particular 
exercise and their reflections in the activity. | 


Level II Accepting the importance: Once the child recognises the importance of the 
value, she/he begins to appreciate its relevance. 


Level III Being committed: Whatever values may be associated while making a 
particular art needs commitment, which the child practices even after the 
activity gets over. 


While using indicators you need to keep the following in mind. 

1. Not place all the children at level II of the indicators. 

2. Rate a child’s work in a similar way across all the arts (music, 
dance, drama and visual arts) recognising that each child's 
ability may differ in different areas of art. 


3. Pay equal attention to the child’s movement in the creative 
process as well as the end product. 
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4. The child's progress should be seen in relation to his/ her own 
progress rather than being compared to others. 


5. While reading through these criteria you may have noticed 
repetitions. These were to provide clarity and therefore were 
unavoidable. 

Assessment for Children with special needs. 

You need to take special care to ensure that every child with special 
needs is enabled to participate in all the activities as per his/ her 
own ability. These children may be assessed on the above criteria, 
however, you need to be more flexible in assessing them. You will also 
need to sensitise all other children to respect the strength and dignity 
of every child with special abilities. 

Let us now look at how the assessment can actually be done. 


Tools and Techniques for Recording Assessment 


A variety of methods have already been suggested in Introduction, 
some of them suit’ arts education assessment. Since the process of 
doing and making arts is central to assessment in the arts, a qualitative 
approach to measuring the progress of learning is more suitable than 
the use of quantitative methods. For this you can observe the child 
while she/he is engaged in doing an art activity and at the same 
time collect data by combining techniques such as observing, 
interviewing, documenting, analysing art products and keeping track 
of the different ways in which the child has expressed an idea. This 
will enable you to understand the artistic experiences through 
the eyes of the child. This also requires the person who is assessing 
to think, imagine, perceive, fantasise, create and conceptualise 
symbols as the child would. 

The limited verbal skills of young children and the 
relatively short duration of engagement in art 
activities, will require an interpretation of 
behaviour and learning outcomes on the — 
basis of observations. Observations can be | 
recorded using a number of assessment ya 
technigues such as checklists, rating ; 
scales, critiques, teacher interviews, peer, 
parent and other interviews, child-self © 
assessment. 


5.1 Observation 


One of the most natural and popularly used methods of qualitative 
assessment is observation. Since you spend a lot of time with children, 
you can observe each child at various stages in the process of art 
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making - right from how the child chooses her/his materials, whom 
she/ he sits with, if the child talks or discusses with others while 
doing the art work, does she/ he take help from friends etc. If she/ he 
takes pauses to consider what has taken place during the process to 
complete the art work. Does art making also take into consideration a 
verbal description of what the child has been doing? Amongst other 
aspects — whether the art work, for example, clay modelling is exciting, 
does the child value her/his own art work, requests it to be displayed 
and share the same with others etc. Observation as a method provides 
a wider scope for assessing the progress of the child. 


In this technique there are different ways of making observations. 
1. Direct: Observing children while they work. 


2. Indirect: Observing children’s art works that are parts of 
documents such as child portfolios, journals, art projects and 
independent art products such as scrap books, paintings or 
drawings, sculptures etc. 


3. Unstructured or informal: Art processes such as discovery, 
problem solving, critical analysis are better understood through 
informal discussions with children when they are ‘in-the-act- of- 
making’. Teachers can gather a wealth of information how children 
understand and interpret the world through such interactions. 
Many times, starting a conversation with a child can lead to a 
discussion with other children as well, which is a good way of 
getting to know the learning styles of individual children. 


4. Structured or formal: Skill based art projects such as pottery, 
carpentry, basketry, etc, will require to be assessed for both 
the process and the product. In this it becomes important to 
determine the skill level, which can be assessed at specified 
intervals to understand the different stages of making objects. 


To make the observation process clearer let us see how during an 
activity of pottery making in a classroom you can observe different 
stages of making an object by the child. You will be interested to know 
that there are generally four stages in making a pottery object — preparing 
clay, making the items, drying and painting. To assess whether the 
child has gone through the different stages, what the teacher needs to 
do is to observe the child’s progress throughout the activity. For example, 
in the first stage of ‘preparing clay’, there are many sub-processes such 
as, powdering dry clay, sieving it, wetting it, and kneading it (similar to 
preparing dough for chapattis). It will be important for you to see how 
the child goes through and whether she/he can do all the sub-processes 
and what she/he feels while doing it. This requires a structured 
observational approach, in the absence of which, you might find it 
difficult to determine which processes the child needs to understand so 
as to successfully make stable and sturdy clay models. 
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Points to Remember for Making Observations 


1. Have a clear understanding of what is to be observed — how the child chooses media, the child's 
reflections on the objects drawn, the corrections he/ she makes, whether the child refers to books while 
working, and so on and so forth. 


2. Make alist of questions such as why is she/he drawing only lines? Why are only two colours being 
used for painting? Why is she always copying from her friend? 

3. The questions listed, the checklists and the objectives noted down must be developed to gain deeper 
understanding of children’s perceptions of the world, strategies employed to make art, conceptual 
understanding of the ideas in the art work and modes of expression. 


5.2 Checklists 


Another method which can be used by you, is having different types of 
checklists for various art actions. Checklists specify behaviours, 
characteristics, processes, or activities and a place for recording 
whether each is present or absent. Checklists are particularly useful 
for indicating knowledge pertaining to the correct steps taken by the 
child in a particular art procedure, interests and motivation, work 
that is or is yet to be completed and the characteristics present in an 
art product. 


Given below is an example. 


Checklist as part of Self-assessment by a Child in Class V 
After you have finished writing a critical review of your own selected art work, please think 
about the different critical-thinking processes (listed below) you exercised during the creation 
of your review. This list is derived from what professionals say they do in their role as art 
critics. ey 


Place a tick in the space before the appropriate process. 
Did you: | i 


For THE TEACHER: Self assessment by the child can be further supported and enriched by teachers 
by developing their own checklists and also by initiating an informal dialogue or conducting an 
interview with the child concerned. This will help to gain an insight into the child’s own feelings, 
expression, enjoyment etc. while doing the art work. 


5.3 Interview 


An interview with the child will provide you an insight into the 
understandings, feelings, attitudes, interests, motivation, and thinking 
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processes of the child. For example, asking 
.a child to talk about why he/she has 
chosen a particular subject or the reasons 
for mixing materials in the same artwork. 
The child interview schedule can be used 
along with teacher observation, rating 
scales, use of checklists and self- 
assessment by children. With younger | 
children the interview schedule can be 
made more simple and modified by 
removing the rating scale and also by 
removing difficult guestions. A similar 
format can be used to gather information 
from peers if group work is being assessed. 


A sample of guestions that could be asked by the teacher while the 
child is working on a project is given below: 


Interview Schedule 


1. How did you feel while working on this project? 
2. Is your project complete? 


3. Would you like to add anything else? What are they and why do you want to 
do so? 


4. Are the symbols in the drawings your own creation? 
5. Are you happy with what you did? ; f 
6. Does the project have all the components that you initially intended to cover? 
The rest of the questions are situation specific. 
7. Why did you choose to make ‘masks’ to depict ‘emotions’? 
8. You have written a story about the collage you did, does it serve a specific 
purpose? | 
9. I observed that you first used clay, then used paper, then used paint, what 
were you experimenting on? What were you trying out? 
10. Why is the sky black in your work? 


Similar kind of formats can be used to assess portfolios, scrap books, 
and other collective works of children. If the objective of the activity is 
to gather information from the community on the harvest festival, then 
an interview schedule can be developed to get the opinions of people 
from the community with whom the child interacted — with the village 
priest, farmers, parents, shop keepers, metal smith, etc. In such cases, 
the child herself can collect the information or the teacher can use the 
interview schedule to initiate a group discussion with relevant 
individuals when they visit the school to see the children’s works. Some 
points that may help you while interviewing are given here— 
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| Tips for conducting an Interview 


5.4 


1: Find a relat uiet place, preferably not at the teacher's table. 


2. Begin with general uestions. | 


‘BE Additional questions may emerge during the conversation. 
4. Take notes. 


| || aes eee eee 


5 Keep the interview brief. 


9. Seep the IMterview Diti oee 


6 Let the child feel comfortable. 
7 


6. Ler the chig licet oia a a na 
; Conclude the interview on a positive note. 


— 1. Thc i icc ach Sh ch A RET 


Rating scales 


Rating scales rely on a numerical, verbal or graphic system for 
translating judgments of quality or degree. They are particularly 
appropriate for examining problem-solving processes, evaluating skill 
levels, attitudes and motivation. The teacher can develop rating scales 
based on what aspect of ‘doing’ art she/he wants to capture. This will 
determine the number of points on each scale. 


Some terms commonly used for evaluation are: 


ZA A B 


5.5 


Excellent Very Good Good 


The above table shows an example of a rating scale for arts 
education having a three-point scale (C-A), commonly used in schools. 
In the Source Book, there is an emphasis on assessing what the child 
does, and not on what the child cannot do, therefore, it is suggested 
that the teacher preferably may go for the three-point rating scale. 


Child-Diary 3 

The child-diary which may also be used in languages or environmental 
studies can be used for assessing learning in arts. The teacher might 
ask questions to gather information from the child, e.g., what motivated 
the child to write or use drawings in the diary, time period over which 
it was written, those who helped to complete the diary, the logic behind 
the flow of issues in it. 


Let's take a glance at what a diary is and how it can be helpful in 


assessment. 
* It is a personal book where children write down their ideas and 
thoughts. 


e Children prefer to keep it to themselves and will want to share 
it with the teacher only when they feel like. 

* Motivate children to talk about their diary with others. A group 
discussion is a good way of assessing them. You need to respect 
the dignity and sensitivity of each child. 
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An example on the topic TTA MILIA 


1. Your diary is about ‘spending the summer holidays with your grandparents in the village’. 
What impressions of village life fascinated you the most? What made you bring some of 
the handicrafts prepared by the villagers to school and illustrate them in the diary? 


2. Where did you collect the photographs from? Which one do you like the most and why? 
Can you suggest a title for the photograph? 


3. On what occasion did your grandmother or any other member in the family narrate the 
poem/song/story for your diary? 


4. Which part of the diary writing excited you the most? 
5. Can you perform some local dance or songs from yous village in the class? 


Nore: You need not plan a special assessment activity for arts, in fact the diary provides a 
lot of scope to assess the child in languages, environmental studies and arts. Thus no extra 
time is required by you since it becomes a part of something you would have done anyway. 


5.6 Portfolio 


A portfolio is a collection of children’ work over a period of time. It 
could be day-to-day work or selection of the child’s works. It encourages 
children to show and tell what they know and think about what they 
have included in the portfolio. 


Let us look at what all can be put together while using a portfolio. 


e A collection of various items such as pictures from magazines, 
newspaper clippings, photographs, poems, drawings, greeting 
cards, collection of stamps, coins, essays, stories, impressions, 
letters, etc. 

* Self-initiated work of the child with limited help from the teacher. 


* Contain personal materials reflecting individual choice, interest 
and preferences. 


< Items contributed by family and community members. 


This provides an opportunity to the child to express his/her feelings 
and for you to understand what is happening to the child outside the 
class. 


5.7 Art Projects 


As teachers, you give projects in the class either to a group of children 
or to an individual child. At the primary stage, an art project may 
include areas such as languages, visual arts, crafts, music, dance 
and dramas based on themes which are appropriate for the age group. 
These projects are also a source of information on development of 
aesthetic ideas, attitudes towards culture and community, feelings 
about self and others, enriching and restricting experiences, mastery 
of skills, etc. 
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The poem Man ke Bhole-bhale Badal in Hindi textbook Rim d 
as basic material for the project work. ae ee 


1. The poem is about different forms and images that clouds create. 


2. Encouraging children to recite the poem individually as well as in t 
them to move to its rhythm as well as to enact it. e ada Pn Na 


Instruments or vocal sound patterns could be used to become a part of the presentation. 
Singing and reciting it and using sound patterns will make it interesting. 


Based on actual observation on clouds children can create objects with cloth and paper. 


eR SA SIA 


They could be divided into different groups. The groups could create different formations 
through physical movement while they recite and sing the poem. 


7. Masks could also be created either by children or the local crafts people. This would 
become an occasion to recognise the close link between different subject areas and 
the arts. 5 


Take Care 


At times while assessing the work done by children we adopt a 
critical and judgmental attitude and make comments which may hurt 
them. Thus, we have to be very careful in giving remarks and comments 
on their work. Let us see what we should do and what we should not! 


Do not compare one child's work with 
another's. 


e Do not give casual comments or 
ridicule the child. 


e Assess child’s own individual 
progress children’s work. 


e Provide qualitative inputs to the child 
while she/he is doing the art work. 


Give specific feedback on what the 
child needs to work on. 

Use descriptive information about 
the positive qualities of the child. 
Preserve and display children’s 
work. ; 
Interpret children’s work in their 
own terms and language. 
Communicate results of 
assessment to children, parents, 
and others periodically in order to 
sensitise them. 


Recognise that each child is unique 


“Do not unnecessarily praise, it might 


de-motiyate the child. 
Don't discourage the child by using 


negative remarks. 


Do not throw away or discard 


children’s work. 
~ Avoid your personal biases in 


interpreting the children’s work. 


Do not keep the information to yourself 
as art is a culturally determined 
activity, it will help the teacher to gain 

ts into the child’s style of 


executing art works. 


Do not pass value judgments. 


5.8 Preserving Children’s Art Works 
It is surprising to see the number of art work that a group of twenty 
odd children in a class can make over a span of three to four months. 
Art works such as drawings, painting, stories, poems, songs, project 
work, sculpture, scrap books, collection of pictures, stamps, see 
etc. will pile up and crowd the class if they are not organised efficiently. 
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If they are dumped in one corner of the room, children get the message 
that the teacher is not interested in their work and it has little 
significance. Displaying children’s art work and periodically changing 
them will encourage them. 

Since art works are subject to wear and tear, they need to be 
displayed as soon as one topic or project is completed so that they 
retain the freshness. After they are displayed, the teacher can choose 
some works that will reflect growth and development and retain it in 
the school, which may be used to show the child’s progress at a later 
point of time. The rest of the work can be sent home for the child to 
maintain her/his own private collection. 


Use of Children’s Art Works 


Children’s portfolios, diaries, and art projects are rich and excellent sources of information 
on concept development in the arts. Teachers can refer to them for a number of reasons: 


l, Documentary evidence of children’s work. 


2. Periodic display in class/school. 
3. Periodic assessment of progress in learning. 


4. Exhibiting to parents, educational functionaries working at different levels in the system 
such as members, BRCs, CRCs, women’s groups, VECs etc. amongst others. 


5. Sharing information with other teachers on how children represent ideas differently, 
the techniques they use, the richness of their visual vocabulary, gobang techniques of 
assessment to capture the diversity in expression, etc. 


6. Ascertain progress over a period of time — one term (four months), half yearly (six 
months) final assessment, (end of year). 


7. Use selective art works as learning materials for younger groups of children. 


8. Develop a resource center in the school (in the principal's office or staff room). If there 
is no space in the school then the art works can be pooled in a bigger school in the 
cluster; alternately art works can be displayed at the Cluster Resource Centre where 


teacher training programmes will be held. 


5.9 Self Assessment 


A periodical review of the activities completed by the child herself/ 
himself will always help in enhancing her/his skills, imagination, 
observation and creativity. However, this may not be used for 
Classes I and II. Later in this chapter you will find a couple of examples 
under the heading ‘communicating feedback of assessment to the child’ 
how we can discuss the works of children with them and communicate 
their strength and weaknesses to the children. This feedback of what 
they like best or do not like or what they prefer making more often etc. 
will help you to assess the child's performance. 


For example the child may look at some of his/her work and assess 
the same to find out his/her strength and look for improvements. 
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510 Peer Group Assessment 


Appreciating or criticising each other’s work by children in a healthy 
way and not antagonising any one or creating biases develops a positive 
attitude and working atmosphere amongst them. Whatever children 
do in the classroom or bring from home as part of their assignment, 
needs to be discussed and shared in the classroom. 


Most of the tools and techniques discussed above can also be 
interestingly used for assessment as well as recording children’s 
learning in the arts. To translate all the above into actual practice in 
classrooms you need to make notes and then analyse and report it to 
the child, parents, community etc. In the following pages some 
strategies devised for reporting have been suggested for your 
consideration. 


Reporting and Communicating Feedback 


What is generally observed in schools is that teachers assign grades 
and marks across all the subjects as well as the arts. Although grades 
do reflect the achievement of prescribed skill levels, it does not capture 
the learning that takes place at the cognitive, emotional, and personal 
level. Many schools in the country provide feedback through report 
cards in terms of either marks or grades. Let us look at one example 
from Kendriya Vidyalaya, which uses the grading system. 


Some observations on this report card are: 


1. The classification of arts and crafts 
as co-curricular or extra curricular 
activities has a tendency to treat the 
arts as ‘gap fillers’ and not as learning 
activities in a specific curricular 
subject. The Source Book views 
learning in the arts in an integrated 
manner at the primary level. This 
means that it is part and parcel of the b 
larger teaching-learning practice of the 
classroom. Therefore, it is nota co- > 
curricular area. 


2. The report card also makes a distinction between scholastic and 
non-scholastic and lists all the arts under the non-scholastic area. 
It is important to note that the arts are as much an objective 
process as the other subject areas. Why is this so? This is 
because the arts involve the learning of different skills based 
on different disciplines such as dra , painting, dance, drama, 
and music. Children use the same thinking and problem solving 
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techniques while doing art as they do while learning 
mathematics, sciences or languages. Thus the distinction is 
baseless and unreasonable. 


OVERALL RESULT : PASSED / PROMOTED / DETAINED | 
SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT : in 
(GN ACADEMICS PRINCIPAL / KM. 


3. The card uses grades such as ‘A’, ‘B’, and so on to indicate 
children’s achievement. However this kind of grading is limiting 
because it indicates the child's progress in comparison with 
progress of other children. What is being aimed at in the Source 
Book is comparing each child’s learning with her/ his previous 
learning; and not with that of other children. 


How can we improve upon reporting in a more suitable way? A 
whole range of qualitative reporting methods can be used. 


1. Note keeping: a record of incidents of behaviour of children 
observed by the teacher and written down in a book to document 
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6.1 


progress in a particular aspect such as working with a peer, or 
experimenting with materials, or moving from one medium to 
another etc. 

2. Descriptions in teacher diaries: teachers write down interesting 

episodes and observations on the progress of children. 

3. Informal discussions: with the individual child and a group of 

children can help you to understand their ideas. 

Reporting is done continuously but it is important that you record 
on children’s progress from time to time. This can coincide with the schools’ 
collation of data from other subject areas and by other teachers teaching 
the same child. 

Consolidating what has happened over a period of time is necessary 
and is also viewed as one of the most efficient means of recording 
children’s achievement and progress. These reports can be jointly 
completed by the child and the teacher at prescribed intervals during 
the school term. Summaries or rating scales like the ones shown in 
the table given in the small section on rating scale mentioned earlier 
can be developed by the teacher herself. This could contain overall 
goals for each major learning category (refer table 2). In this way, 
both the process and the end product can be assessed. 

Brief narrative reports can serve to monitor and record child 
performance in the art room. These reports might be prompted by 
what naturally occurs in the classroom or by some unique experience 
with individual children. Simple guidelines can be developed jointly 
by the teacher and those involved in the child’s education to focus on 
the goals and objectives of the art programme and the child’s 
achievements. 


Communicating Feedback 
Since children produce a lot of art work over a span of three to four 
months, it would help if teachers collate information and evidence 
from different art works and record them in a qualitative way in the 


report card. LI | | | | j i 
If children are being = | Sing 
taught by more than one 
teacher, then information 
from all teachers about 
children’s learning needs to 
be reflected in a simple and 
lucid way. Since art is being 
taught in an integrated way, 
the progress in learning will 
not only be reflected in the 
child’s use of art materials 
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and mediums, but also in the way she/he expresses ideas through 
language, the way she manipulates numbers, makes connections 
between ideas and activities learnt in the classroom and the way she 
encounters such ideas in real life situations. 


6.1.1 To the Child 

Teachers can provide feedback to children to make them aware of 
what part of the learning process they have been able to accomplish 
and what parts they need to work on in the future. However, the 
feedback needs to be precise so that the child clearly understands the 
areas that need her/his attention and improvement. 


Example I: If the teacher observes that a particular child has been 
engaged in the discovery of accidental patterns for a whole term, then 
she might display ten to twenty of the child’s drawings and ask the 
child to critically respond to it and ask the following questions: 

< What do you like most in these drawings? 

e What parts of it would you like to work on more? 


e If you were to make more drawings, would you like to include 
some aspects of these? 


< Do you think you could have expressed your ideas better if you 

had used different materials? 

Example II: If the teacher observes that a child in Class III has 
been copying pictures from books and newspapers, or has been 
repeating certain images such as Hanuman, Ganesha, Mickey Mouse, 
or a scenery, then the teacher allows the child to go through her/his 
portfolio and later go through the portfolios of a few of her/his friends 
who have experimented with different materials and ask her questions 
like: 


“ What do you like about the pictures that you have made? 
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e Are these your own imaginary pictures? 

+ I appreciate that you feel strongly about these/this and that 
you have a unique way of expressing your idea. 

+ Come let us make a list of all the interesting things that you 
like. You can make a list with the child’s help. 

+ Can you indicate some items that you want to explore in your 
next work? 


e Can you also indicate what materials you will be using? 


The examples given above highlight some of the methods by which 
a communication with children regarding their own work may be 
established. This is only an example and you can develop your own 
methods looking at the type of activity and kind of group of children in 
the classroom. 


6.1.2 To Parents and Community 

The progress can be shared with the parents and the community when 
the school organises a parent-teacher meeting or can coincide with 
the distribution of marks cards once in three months. The reporting 
needs to be formalised in terms of a feedback sheet that goes along 
with the portfolio of the child. For this, observations made by the 
teacher to summarise the child's progress is required. 

The best way of providing feedback on children’s progress is to 
organise a small exhibition within the class/school once every two or 
three months when the art works of children can be displayed for 
other children and parents. Members of SDMC, the village panchayat, 
and other relevant individuals such as the BRCCs, CRCCs can be 
invited. 


|Feedback Form | 


1. 


Name: Hema Class: Class Ill Term: {i (Oct-Jan) 

Art/craft project: Making Jewellery ; 

Periodic report: The child displayed a lot of enthusiasm and interest in the project. She 
referred to many books to get ideas. Although the art project on jewellery design was a 
group project, she preferred to work mostly by herself. Most of the items in the project 
were made using clay and painted with gulal, although there were a lot of other materials 
such as beads, paper, seeds, etc. The items were executed with a lot of neatness and 
care. The child demonstrated a lot of innovation in displaying the items. 
Independent Work 

Over the four months, the child showed great interest and did four different art activities 
with little guidance from the teacher. She completed a scrapbook on leaves linked to 
the EVS class, a collage of family functions, and a collection of photographs race 
cars. She displays good organising and writing skills. 


fuses for improvement: The child needs to learn to work with others, share Herff 
Areas for imptovernand to be open to accepting ideas from others. The child also 
experiment with other materials. 
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Similarly you can also organise such activities on Teachers Day or 
Children’s Day, Independence Day, Republic Day etc. when parents, 
family and community members also visit the school. 


In this chapter on assessment of arts education we have explained 
the process of teaching-learning and assessment at the primary level 
and its different aspects. Assessment is an essential component of 
education, but in the arts it needs to be viewed from each individual 
child’s point of view. It has to have a lot of flexibility and needs to be 
qualitatively assessed in an integrated way. An attempt has been 
made to give a number of options/alternative methods to assess arts 
education activities among the children and it is for you also to see 
and decide when to apply which method. Here we would like to 
emphasise that you should always try to continuously look into the 
progress of the child, you can keep a record and reflect on her/his 
report card while communicating with other teachers and parents. 
Your keen interest in arts, observations of children’s activities and 
positive remarks will help in the total development of the child which 
is what we all desire. 
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Glossary KO 


Articulate 


BRC 
Cognitive 


CRC 
Explore 


Imitate 
Innovative 


Lullaby 


Mandals 


Metaphor 


Mural 
Plasticity 


Pre-conceived 


Scrapbook 


A branch of philosophy 
concerned with the study of the 
idea of beauty. 

To say something very clearly so 
that each word or syllable can 
be heard clearly. 

Block Recourse Centre 

means something related to the 
mental process involved in 
knowing, learning and 
understanding things. 

Cluster Resource Centre 

If you explore an idea or 
suggestion, you think about it 
or comment on it in detail, in 
order to assess it carefully. 


To copy something. 


New or original ideas through 


which changes can be 
introduced. 

It is a quiet song which is 
intended to be sung to babies 
and young children to help them 
go to sleep. 

Geometrical drawings and 
paintings based on tantric 
philosophy. 

A metaphor is an imaginative 
way of describing something by 
referring to something else 
which is the same in a 
particular way. For example, if 
you want to say that someone 
is very shy and frightened of 
things, you might say that they 
are mouse. 

A picture painted on the wall. 
A material which has softness 
and can easily be moulded into 
different shapes. 

A plan or an idea, one imagines 
or thinks of in advance and 
works it out. j 
A type of workbook where 
materials related to different 
topics can be collected and 
passed or noted. 

School Development Manage- 
ment Committee in Karnataka. 
Village Education Committee 
Visual arts include drawing, 
painting, collage, paper cutting 
and pasting, clay modelling etc 
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UNICEF Representative 
S. Sundararaman 
Senior Consultant, SSA 
A. Rathinavelu 
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N. Sathi 
Senior Lecturer, DTERT 
District 


V.Manohar, District Co-ordinator 


C, Rajeshwari 

Senior Lecturer - DIET 
A. Ismail, Supervisor 
I. Syed Hussein, AAEEO 
C. Selvaraj, AAEEO 
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V. Anitha, BRTE - Urban 
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P. Radhika, JPF 
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N. Sujatha 
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V. Vijayalakshmi 


V.P. Vijayalakshmi 
B. Mahalakshmi 
S. Kuppibai 

P. Hemalatha 


A.G. Sahaya Praba 
K. Mahalakshmi 
M. Emilda 
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T. Sopika 
A, Amuthalakshmi 
R. Amudha 
K. Sasi Kala 
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Thiruvallur District 
R. Dhanasekar 
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A. Narayanan, Lecturer, DIET 
M. Murugesan, Supervisor 
R. Babu, AEEO 
R. Sekar, AAEEO 
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P.P. Sherly, JPF 
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V. Radhakrishnan, AAEEO 
P. Vijayagopal, CRCC 
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R. Anuradha 
M. Revathi 
K. Revathi 
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M. UdayaRani 
V. Mohana 
R. Varalakshmi 
V. Uma 
A, Nirmala 
G. Merlin Bero 
K.A. Paarvathy 
M. Niranjana 
M. Sarojini 
N. Metha 
K. Padma 
M. Mary Nirmala 
S. Shanthi 
D. Geetha 
I, Mary Antony Leema Rose 
V. Suganthi 
V. Rajakumari 
G. Kumudha 
A. Samboornam 
A. Vanitha 
S. Mailasini 
J. Sujatha 
T. Aruna 
K. J. Dhandapani 
D. Selvasundari 
A. Gomathi 
R. R. Sarala 
P. Mythili 
K. Shamsunisa 
B. Haridoss 
M. Prasannakumari 


R. Ranjini 
R. Metilda Malar Arasi 


KERALA - State Team 
B. Vijay Kumar 

State Project Director 
R. prasannakumara Pillai 

State Programme Officer 
Chandrica 

Asssistant Professor, SCERT 
C.M. Balakrishnan 

Principal DIET, Vadakara 
MohanaChandran 

Principal DIET, Trivendrum 
Rajan 4 

P.D.P.O., SSA, Kasargod 
Gopakumar - 

K D.P.O., SSA, Kasargod 
Jayadhar G 

Programme Officer, SSA 
Suresh Babu 


BRC, Cheruvathur 
Sujatha P.V. 

BRC, Hosdurg 
Sunny K. 


Lalitha.V 
Latha.M 
Sathyan.P.N 
Vasanthikutty.A 
Prabhakaran.P.K 
Surendran.A 
Reeja. O 

Sarala. T 
Ajitha. A.G 
Geetha. M.V 
Surendran. M.M 
Resmi 
Sreekumar 
Jayasree 

Sona 
Sobhanakumari 
Jothikumari 
Santhi 

Vilvet Bhai 
Janet Israil 
Vasunthakumari Freeda 
Ajitha 
Suseelachristi 
Reena 
Sherlymathew 
Sansikala 
Sheeba 

Kanthi 

Joy 

Sajikumari 
Beena 

Suseelan 


Region - NORTH 
T.V. Someshakhar 
RIE Co-ordinator 


RAJASTHAN - State Team 
Subhra Singh, State Project 
Director 
S.S.Soni, Additional Director 
Sulagna Rai, UNICEF 
Shivram dubey, Deputy Director, 
Formal Education 
Rajan Singh Pachhera, Assistant 
Director 
Rampal Sharma, D.P.C 
District Jaipur 
Badrinarayan Sharma, A.D.P.C 
Dr. Govind Singh, A.P.C 
Kailash Chand Chaudhary, B.R.C.F 
Sudhir Tomar, B.R.C.F 
Dr. Vimlesh Parikh, C.R.C.F 
Kanla Jhanjharia, C.R.C.F 
Jaipal Singh, C.R.C.F 
Kishan Singh Shekhawat, C.R.C.F- 
Chandna Pandey, J.P.F. 
Asha Barhath, J.P.F 
District Tonk 
Chandanmal, D.P.C 

Ramesh Jain, A.D.P.C 
Ashad Aehmad, A.P.C 
Govind Bharadwaj, B.R.C.F 
Ramkumar Jat, B.R.C.F 
Nazir Makshud, C.R.C.F 
Ramlal Jat, C.R.C.F 
Shivraj singh , C.R.C.F 


Hanuman Prasad, B.R.C.F 
Ramavtar Jat, C.R.C.F 
Rajesh Tanwar, J.P.F 
Kaluram Mourya, J.P.F 
Teachers 

Rajkumari Shrivastava 
Sadhna Tiwari 

Sudha Sharma 
Sushila Mehta 
Chandrakala Sharma 
Anubhuti Parikh 
Gayatri Sharma 
Seema Sharma 

Manju Pandey 

Manju Singh 

Bhavna Tiwari 
Rajendra Kumar Parikh 
Manju Bala Dikshit 
Uma Sharma 
Shuneeta Agrawal 
Ratan Lal Saini 
Manju Mittal 
Mahaiakshmi Sharma 
Meethu Lal Parikh 
Reeta Bhatia 

Aruna Rajawat 

Nisha Sharma 
Lakshmi Devi Meena 
Shashi Bhatnagar 
Bhawani Lal Nath 
Bhawar Lal Dadhichi 
Shyam Sunder Soni 
Babu Lal Nayak 

Manju Devi Sharma 
Vandna Katiyar 
Devendra Kumar jain 
Hari Ram Meena 
Dinesh Kumar Sharma 
Raj Kumari Gupta 
Rundhamai 

Rajendra Kumar Gupta 
Radheshyam 

Nathulal Vijay 

Shivji Lal Khangar 
Madhurani Raghuvanshi 
Satyanarayana Goyal 
Om Prakash Sharma 
Ramsahay Goor 
Ramjilal Jat 

Vijay Lakshmi Nayak 
Ramlal Jat 

Ramavtar Meena 
Harinarayan Gurjar 


HIMACHAL PRADESH - State 
Team 
Vikas Labroo 

State Project Director 
P.L. Negi 

Former, State Project Director 
Manjula Sharma 

State Project Coordinator 
Dr. Naresh Kumar 

State Project Coordinator 
Dr. Tilak Bharadwaj, SCERT 
Tara Singh Chauhan, SCERT 


District Shimla 
C.P. Ghrera 
District Coordinator, Shimla 
Babita 
District Coordinator, Shimla 
Het Ram, BRCC 
Dinesh Saini, JPF 
Mathura Dass, CRCC 
Dharm Pal, BRCC 
Daleep, JPF 
Uma Sharma CRCC 
District Solan 
Punam Kalta 
District Coordinator 
Meena Verma 
District Coordinator, Shimla 
Umesh, BRCC 
Manoj Kumar, JPF 
Dhani Ram Verma, CRCC 
Shashi Sood, CRCC 
Karam Jeet, CT 
Satish, BRCC 
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Region - West 
S.K. Gupta 
RIE Co-ordinator 


Goa - State Team 
P.R.Nadkarni 

State Project Director 
Pinto 

Former State Project Director 
Sumiran Jeet Kaur 

State Project Coordinator 
M.B. Caldeira 

State Project Coordinator 
North District 
Mohandas Malkarnekar, BRP 
Dr. Varsha Raikar, JPF 
Pangam, CRP 
Ramesh Volvoikar, CRP 
Ramakant Vernekar BRC 
Mamta Phadle, JPF 
Manohar Ankalgi, CRP 
Betu Kavalekar, CRP 
South District 
Prafullata Naik, BRP 
Shahid Bepari, JPF 
Suresh Hongekar, CRP 
Inus Khan Pathan, CRP 
Maria Natividade D'Souza, 

BRP Block 
Pournima A Gano, JPF 
Pamela Gracias 

CRP, GHS, Multipurpose 
Tulsi Daikar 

CRP, GMS, Navelim/Telaulim 
Teachers 
Shradha Mayekar 
Jayanti Desai 
Shakila Naik 
Venkatraman Lolyekar 
Megana Loyekar 
Nanda Sawant 


Chanda Kinalkar 


Sujata P, Balekundri 
Himangi Bhat 
Rajashree Kambli 
Rekha Kanekar 
Madhuri Sidhaye 


Trupti Nerukar 
Mina Gaykar 
Laxmi Kamat 
Suman G. Naik 
Pravina P. Naik 
Pracjo P. Pawaskar 
Bharti G. Vast 
Nirmala V. Gawade 
Lata Brokar 
Mangala N. Naik 
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Manaxi K. Parab 
Venita Vernekar 
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Chaya Bhagat 
Veena Rane 

Latika Naik 
Pramila Shinde 
Milan Naik 
Mangala Gaonkar 
Bharati Naik 


MAHARASHTRA - State Team 
Naredraji Kawade 

State Project Director, SSA 
Ramchandra Begur, UNICEF 
K.R. Borse 


Education Officer (Primary), 


District Thane 
Suvarna Navale 
Co-ordinator. MSCERT, Pune 
M.S.Kamble 
Co-ordinator. MPSP, Mumbai 
M.B. Waghmare 
SSA Thane 
P.D. Ghagas, BRCC 
G.D. Patil, BRS 
S.G. Waghmare, JPF 
V.A. Patil, JPF 
Sanjay.M.Patil 
Subject Expert 
Shailendra S.Patil 
Subject Expert 
Mahendra G.Patil 
Subject Expert 
Mrs.V.R. Shivade 
Ext. Officer BRCC 
Pramodini Alhad Bavskar, CRCC 
JayaDayanand Patil, CRCC 
District Jalna 
Prabhakar Kaluba Shinde 
A.P.O. and District 
Co-ordinator, SSA Jalna 
Yogesh B.Auti 
JPF, Jalna Block 
Satish V. Deshmukh 
JPF, Ambad Block 
Musa, BEO, P.S. Jalna 
Jadhav P.R., Block Co-ordinator 
Vayal S.B, 
Cluster Head, Sindhikalegaon 
Shirsat H.K 
Cluster Head, Jamwadi 
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Hivale K.D, Resource Person, Jamwadi 
Jagdale 

Resource Person, Sindhikalegaon 
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Block Education Officer 
Garad J.R 

Block Co-ordinator 
Gosavi P.D 

Subject Expert 
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Cluster Head Shevga 
Bhalerao 
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Resource Person Shevga 
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Jyoti Ravindra Chowdhari 
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State Project Director 
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Former Project Officer, 
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Khurda District 
Manas Ranjan Devta 
District Project Coordinator 
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Kulamani Nath Sharma 
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Pedagogical Improvement 8: 
SC/ST Education 
Niladri Pradhan, JPF 
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Gopal Chandra Tripathy, CRCC 
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Rajkishore Mishra, CRCC 
Ramesh Chandra Panda, CRCC 
Seshadev Chhotray 
Teachers 
Tilottam Pradhan 
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Mamata Sahoo 
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Sasmita Sahoo 
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Biratibala Nayak 

Ranjana Behera 
Snehaprava Pati 

Kanchan Kumari Behera 
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Lalita Mahapatra 

Sarat Chandra Puhan 
Subhalaxmi Sahoo 
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Manorama Mallik 

Susanta Kumar Mishra 
Renubala Behera 
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Rashmi Das 
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Laxmipriya Senapati 
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Pramodini Nayak 
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Minakshi Dash 
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Bijaylaxmi Mohapatra 
Nayagarh District 
Ranjan Kumar Das, District Project 
Coordinator 

Sasanka Sekhar Sahoo, DI of 
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Sarita Satapathy, District 
Coordinator for Pedagogical 
Improvement & SC/ST Education 
Ranjan Kumar Rout, JPF 
Laxmikanta Dash, JPF 
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Bhikari Behera, BRCC 
Dinabandhu Mohapatra, CRCC 
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Prafulla Ch. Rath, 
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Truptirekha Pattanaik 
Sarojini Sethi 

Pradeep Sahoo 
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JHARKHAND - State Team 
Rajiv Arun Ekka, State Project 
Director - 
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Noela Khalkho, BPO 
Akhilesh Kumar, BRP. 
Banita Kumari, BRP 
Sitaram Jha, CRP 
Iqbal Alam, CRP 
Prem Lata Kumari, JPF 
Hansa Das, JPF 
Anita Kumari, BRP 
Subodh Prasad, CRP 
Rajnikant Kumar, CRP 
Lalit ranjan Mahto, JPF 
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East Singhbhoomi 
N.P. Mukherjee, APO 
Dr. Mamta Dubey, BPO. 
Binood kumar Singh, BPO 
Sanjeev Kumar, BRP 
Anupam Kumar Singh, CRP 
Devendra Nath Bhagat, CRP 
Muneshwar Prasad, CRP 
Ajit Prasad Mahto, CRP 
Yudhistir Mahto, CRP 
Manoj Kumar Bhoi JPF 
Chandra Hasya Nayak, BEEO 
Prakash Chandra Gope, BRP 
Piru Soren, CRP 
Jayant Kr. Mandal, CRP 
Bablu Mahto, CRP 
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Prakash Kr. Pradhan Mahapatro, JPF 
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Binapani Kumari 
Rashmi Hans 

Vimla Devi 
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Ujawalla Kumari 
Kumudni Tiru 
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Shambhu Mahto 
Sulekha Mahto 
Binod Kr. Mahto 
Pushpa Rani Mahto 
Prasanjit 

M.R. Prasad 

Pushpa Mala Mahto 
Ramesh Pd. Sharma 


Hari Shankar Alok 
Sudanshu Shekhar Mandal 
Aruna Kumari 

Kiran Sardar 

Subash Mandal 
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Ramnaresh Sharma 
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REGION - Norta East 


Melissa Wallang 
RIE Coordinator 


MIZORAM - State Team 
V. Ralliana, State Project Director 
Melisa Wallang, Lecturer, NERIE 
Zaithankima Miller 

Pedagogy Coordinator 
D. Ramdinthangi 

Deputy Director, SCERT 
Zothanmawii 

Deputy Director, SCERT 
District Kolasib 
Hmangaihzula 

Dy. DPC, Kolasib District 
Darbuange 

BRCC, Kolasib District 
K. Rechungnanga 

CRCC, Kolasib District 
H. Vantalpeka 

CRCC, Kolasib District 
Laithanmawia Pachuan 

CRCC, Kolasib District 
Vanlathluii, CRCC, 
J. Lalfakzuala, JPF 
Ramthuanghlimi, JPF 
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Dizzy Lalchhuankimi, JPF 


District Aizwal 
V. Lalsiamthara 
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H. Vanlalhruaia, BRCC, 
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Lalruala, CRCC, Aizwal District 
Lalfakawma, CRCC, 
Denghlira, CRCC, Aizwal District 
Lalthmingmawia, 
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Teachers 

R .Thantilianga 
Lalnuntluangi 
Lainuntluangi 
MS Dawngkimi 
Lalthakimi 
Vanialthangi 
Rochuhthanga 
Lalmuanpuii 
Zosangluri 
Lalthatpuia 
Zoramsangi 

H. Rothlangi 
F.Vanlalhruali 
Zothangsell 
Sellualii 
R.sanghnuna 
Lalsangmawia 
Lalthuammawii 
Baby Lairintluangi 
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Zosangzuali 
Peter Sangliana 
B. Vanialhluni 
Zosangzuali 
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H. Lalparmawii 
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Malsawma 
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Vanlaldiki 
Lalzawmiiani 
lalchhuanmawia 
C. Laltanpula 

V.L. Dinsangi 
James Lalsangpuia 
Lalpekdangi 
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C. Zonunsangl 
Lalremsangi 
Chawngthnmawii 
Lalhlupuil Nagure 
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Work Experience in School 
Education 
Guidelines for Class VI 
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The Reflective Teacher 
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Art Education 
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Why Should Children be Assessed? 
Since we are all concerned about children’s learning, assessment needs 
to be undertaken for a number of reasons: 

Support and improve every child’s learning and development. 
Observe what changes and progress takes place over time. 
Identify individual and special needs and requirements. 
Plan teaching-learning situations in a more suitable way. 
Enhance the child’s self-understanding and personal development. 
Achieve curriculum aims/syllabi objectives. 
Improve on-going teaching-learning in classroom. 
Provide evidence of children’s progress to communicate to parents 
and others. 

What Should be Assessed? 7 
Children's learning/performance in different subject areas. 
Achievement of skills - academic, inter personal, etc. 

Interests, attitudes and motivation amongst other aspects. 

Change and progress over time. 

Children’s response to educational inputs, situations and/or 
opportunities. 

When Should Assessment be Made? 

e Continuously throughout the year. 
o Periodic reflection by the teacher 3 or 4 times in a year. 
How Should the Assessment Process be Undertaken? 
Steps that can be followed are: 
e Collecting information/evidence. 
- Avariety of sources - Different ways/ methods 
Recording of information/ evidence. 
Making sense of collected information /evidence. 
e Sharing and communicating feedback on assessment. 
How can Assessment Information be Used? 
It can be used to: 
Improve children’s learning and performance. 
Provide the right kind of learning opportunities, materials, aids, 
equipment etc. 
Bring out the best in children. 
Improve teaching-learning processes. 
Cater to differences in children and their special needs. 
Move children from one level of learning to a higher level. 
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